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BONDS, STOCKS, MORTGAGES AUTOMOBILES AND 
FRACTIONAL LOTS.—We make a sp SPORTING GOODS 


cialty of executing orders for all Stocks aa 
listed on New York Stock Exchange in F rac- | | Automobiles, (new), high grade, can be 
tiona) Lots from one share upward. W rite | ought from us Dositiv ely cheaper than 
Sega yf ae ee Stocks and Bonds bought Hees turers’ prices. We buy for spot 
Fon ancrutintnt Ge ca ont argin. Daily Market coah ; ta rful what ready money will do. 
Letter sent on request. © apply and carry out the same argument 
J. F. PIRRSON JR. & Go. “Members of the relative to second hand ears. You cannot 


New York Stock Exchange, 66 Broadway, —— to overlook our offers. Send for list. 
New York, 180 Montague Street, Brooklyn. |) ask for our new 100 page catalog num- 
ver 126, on supplies. You will be agreeably 


: surprised with the fi 2. 1 
BANK DEPOSITS GUARANTEED. by] satisfied with tho mood For ntetiene in 


State of Oklahoma Guaranty Fund. Your | the price of t 

Cy ives, the best qnadity o 
Toney absolutely safe. We pay 4% on! goods, we havena equal. at qualit: oF fresh | ax 
deposits. Draw your money any time. |) AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, largest dealers 


argest Sta Bank OE!Ia. Capital’ in new and 
€200,000. Write for booklet J. We sell Gi the wor), UBD" Procdans New ark 


Schoo}, County and City Bonds. » 
Oki: thoma T Trust Co. + _- Muskogee. oe a. pasa Michi cai aa sai — = cen ie deceit i. 


ae Seeeaa LEARN How TO RUN 
TIMBER NVESTMENT Automobiles ie the x AN Avr Homans’ | 


end % cents for illustrate -_ book)et. toron care and management. Four hundred 
CULO BI Eig? 2 TIMBER CO. Lao itions, handsomely bound, $2 postpaid, 

POKANE, WASH. Catalogue free, ADDEL O0., Publishers, 
63 Sth Ave., New York. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
—————— he | aE KE-PA-GOIN TIRES AND THE 
AWson-OuassVearoue Busrwese FoRSAE | DEFENDER TIRE-COVERS cover the tire 


$ ) que. stion and youcan keep a-goin’. Let us 
| ae tagage  ealmageh ag Sa City Fae i tell vou how and whv. Write to BEEBE- 
Amount required, #25000, Business will yet ELLIOTT COME ANY, Dept. ¥. * Rae} ne, Wie. 
$800) yearly. A clean opening for reliable } : 
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PATENTS nag seen or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free rep as to patent- 


ability. GUIDE BOOK. “and WHAT TO 
INVENT, with valuable Dist of inyentions. 


Wanted sent free. ON DO. 
LARS offered for one inventions "6, 000 for 


others. Patents secnred by v8 advertised 





BUILD A $5,000 BUSINESS in two vears. 
Let us start you in the collection business, 
No capital needed; big field. We teach se- 
crete of collecting money; refer business to 
you. Write today for free’ pointers and new 
plan. AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 











% State, Detroit, Michigait. | fren im World's Progress: sample free. 
Evans Wilkens & Co., 849 **F.’” Washington. 

FOR MEN 
PATENTS THAT PAY. peROTECT 





Your Idea! 2 Books free: “ Fortunes in 
Patents—What and How to Invent”; &- 
page Guide Book. Free search of the 
at pi: _ seconde, ¥. BE. VROOMAN, 
1106 F gh cen D.C. 


MASON, FENWIOK & LAWRENCE, Patent 
Lawyers, Washington, D. Box B. 
47 years. Booklet free. Higicat Saleitenne, 


Best service, Terms moderate. Be careful 
in selecting an attorney. Write ns. 


PATENTS that PROTECT—Qur three 


books for inventare mailed < on receipt of six 
cents Stamps. R. 8S. LACEY, 
ooms 18 to 28 Pacibe Bldg 


Washington, D.C. Kotablished 1989. 
PH OTOGRA PHY 


DO YOU SMOKE GOOD silane pe peat ? Send 
me yourc heck for two-fifty and I will send 
you at once a GUARANTE, i D-T0- PLEASE 
box of 25 Perfectos hand-made from the 
best imported tobacco. Many of New York’s 
exclusive hotels sell this identical cigar 
under their own )abe) for 25 cents straight. 

have my own plantations and have never 
before sold tothe consumer. If you are not 
satisfied that L can save you 50 per cent. of 
your cigar money return the _cigare anc 


vour money will be refunded a 
FERNANDO ZEGRI, 130 Pearl St., tN “4 ‘City. 











SMOKE THE BEST— 
OLD CONFED PIPE TOBACCO 


One-pound package prepaid, titty cents. 
Forp Tospacco Works, Nashville, Tenn. 








Gentleman going South must sacrifice at 


once his fur coat, lined with finest sable 

earicule skins, imported broadcloth shell 
wikis beautiful Persian lamb collar. Paid 
$235 last year at Gunter’s; sell for $50. Send 
size; if fits will send G D., subject to in- 
spection. GEORGE SIMMs, 753 6th Ave., N. Y. 


FOR PERSONAL USE 


FREF—Something new. Beautiful Tooth 
Paste, Powder and Brush Rack. Send for 


circularand sampe,don’t miss special offer. 





EXPERT Photo. Finishing promptly by 
mail. Highest grade work, prices reason- 
able, enlargements and copies aspecialty. 
Splendid agency proposition for ladies or 
gentiemen. 2cts. for particulars. Robt. 
Johnston, 12 No. Main St.,Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 








GAMES @ ENTERTAINMENTS 





SEND for free catalogue of Amateur 
Plays. Vaudeville Sketches, Minstre]-Jokes, 
Monologues, Recitations. Make- -up Materi- 
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LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


To AUTHORS seeking a publisher. . We 
manufacture, publish and sell books direct 
for authors, thus eliminating all middle- 


HELP WANTED 


AGENTS. —Portrait de, Fra 


sheet pictures Ic, Stereoscopes 2 
ays credit. 





Mes lho, 
Cc, Views le 











en’ profit: ferences; Nassau Ban ig sand Catalo, oRue frey, 
Ne Ww York, ara any of the Pees: vublishing 2. POOL DATED PORTRAIT OO, 
houses. Firm of William G@. Hewitt, Chicago 
24-26 Vandewater Street. ew York. y LEARN ae crecntsby Mall, 
See ou can positively e 
Material Oattected for Fo Political Addremes, Send for FREE tts ad ‘Puae Per week, 
ectures, Loasts u apers, Nssays an Avis Co 
Argu ments, Gene: ara) lab Pav sh, Accurate and Dept. 31. Wabash Ave. hicago, 
ptf ma oriticieed, Progrz “Lt ern 8 esses 
anuscripts criticised, revised, ty pecopie 
and placed. Authors’ Revision Bureau.) — ~*~ OFFICE CE EQUIPMENT 


58 Morningside Avenue, New York. THE STOCK-KEEPING 


rk. A 
aes UAL INVENT ORY 33 SYST E Co ERPED 





We assist n preparing Lectures, Speeches, { WITH FORM ee LETE, 
Orations, 2 ys, Club Papers, Work ot Re: } instructions for BE Ay ft uae. he Not 
search; ‘ful Gritieism, Revision, Dis-{ a book. This insures safety, 8 

posal of Ms. Correspondence invited. Book- economy. Ohas. A. Sweetland, pee and 
let. n_HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY OF NEW ublic Ac. 


countant, 14 Boy)ston, C. 
79 East 121st St., New York. P A ya spots hicago. Author of 


‘The Science of Looseleaf B kk ” 
; — and“ Modern Accounting Methods? 
“s YOU HAVE A BOOK to publish, get { ———_——_ a 
gue offer fret TS HOADWAY PUB. POST CARDS 
—— 


885 Broadway, New York, 
LATEST POST CARD NOVELTY. 
AUTHORS HAVING book manuscripts— Election Candidates. othing else like 
novels, poetry, history. genealogy, anything | it. Just copyrighted. cheaek seller, Tatense 
that goestomakea salable book—are invited | IMterestin tho iwo leading Presidential can- 
to correspond with COCHRANE PUB. 00. Aidates. You turn the card and take your 
'ribune Building, ork. | choice. The timeliest and catchiest picture 
\ pe ostal. Write today, $1.0 per hundred. 
SHORT STORIES AND POPS. WANTED ae Bend ten cents instampaforsixsamplecards 
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arrison, New York. 
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Sta, 

L, Newport, N 2D re)igious Past-cards, no two alike, 1c. ns 
\ samples. Success of purest, happiest living 
WE eather material for club women, | made plain. Retails at2%c. To dealers at 
writers, and speakers, give literary advice, | 40 of same. §1. per 1000 with order balance 
correct MSS., and Sook wp ancestora. | days. Great t opportunity through holidays 
Bureau of Rese: arch, New A)bany, Ind. }) toclear 150% 1000, also 10% off for 








cash for 





B00 to 6000. 
PRINTING Intellectual Post-oard Co, Louisville, Ky. 
WEDDING. INVITATIONS, announce. |, NATURE PAINTING yg CARDS of 
ments—100, $3.00; 60, $L%. Calling and { beautiful Vermont scenes, Hand painted 
Wusiness cards—100, Be. Elegant stock, Satish Ho more rams post cards made. 
ati. on guarantee 
BB Wepesnagane Bamalye Foon acy, | ae ta eh eRE AN MOUNT AN 
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CARD. oo, White River Junction, Vt. 
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FOR THE HOME 


aresx te gt hd £ IS DELIGHTED 
with our Bamily Cleaver for kitchen and | wat They Stand by John 8 d 
ag ll Fancy ad an aioe the GaeEare carer ag of "the International 
of 3c. in stamps or silver. Catalogne bf | Hocialiet Review an &-page monthly, mailed 
300 household sp specialties free. for six two-cent stamps. 

















. ee iat: ao CHARLES H. KERR & CO. | 
6923 Cedar Ave. Gleveiand, Ohio, {253 Kinzie Street. Chicago, 
“OUR BANNER BRAND,” Florida’s most MISCELLANEOUS 





delicious and dependable oranges. Shipped sf 
— — wove to coewumet. Write for For the Hair. 

ree post car views and circular describing) yayR GROWTH stimulated by the 

our 200 acre gro ern Vacuum Cap- Sent on 60 days’ free trial 











Caney InvestMeNT Co. Tampa, Fla. at Our expense. No drugs or electricity. 
y 
VIRGINIA COUNTRY, CURED HAMS, Kate Poseal etna tHlucraced, booklet. 
one year o 5 b. ). a ny 
P FOREST HOME se | 3,—3 Barclay, Denver, Colo, 
URCELLVILLE, IRGINIA, 
Lantern Slides 
KENNEL DIRECTORY SUPERIOR LANTERN SLIDES from 
Fs os ————: | our unequaled collection of Stereoscopic 
FOR SALE: lie Dane puppies. Im-) negatives, covering the World, its Art, 


ported Zilla stock, large, handsome tiger | ders and Acanitecinne: its People, their en- 
stripe, 4 months old. Highest breeding Vironments, industries and cnstoms. 


























SaisherworieesibensiioessOn, Buffalo, N.X. { ais, etc. Dick & Fitzgerald, 26 Aun St., N.Y. | obtainable. Box 2°. Dover, Maine. | H.C. WHITE CO., 62 W. 35th St.. New York, 
RGUNG The WORLOT R ght travel is a SUM MER Muropes at once y 
Exclusive, exceptional tours leave in at cieiiantion: SCH QOL cad war Gan. but don’ t try it without itis Marshall i. | 
, ’ » » » Se h 0) } f ie ook MA 
NOVEMBER, DECEMBER Pew de ve aas-: Meeps iano or outer Wilder’s new book —‘“‘Smiling ’Round the 
JANUARY and FEBRUARY iT news cmtial: a kesbaneamexth ent 2nd poet. 4 
Various Routcs Send for Itineraries, } | | Bareauot University Travel, 19 Trinity P),, Boston World ”—the best thing since Mark Twain’s 








EGYPT, PALESTINE 


Sail January and February, 1909. 
Leisure, comfort and interpretation of 
the Orient’s matchless wonders, Special 
arrangements tor private parties, families, 
and individual travellers. Booklet. 
H.W. Dunning & Co., chide Ci jong’! House, Parken Maas, 





Collver Tours Company 
424 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Intelligent and profitabje 10 
travel requires expert + 3 
and schol- Let us 


arly guid- 

















| {995-THE BOYD TOURS-1909 


Exceptional—Distinctive 


\ ROUND THE WORD, 8. 8. Caronia, Jan. 7th 
30 Clarendon P1., Bloomfield, N. J. 


FREE TRIP TO EUROPE. Special offer | 
Part ) F Bs | F 7.) toorganizers of party of éight for our high 
EGYP Pos sat ig italy, The | grade Tours. THE EAGER TOURS, No. 
Riviera, Paris. Four months, $3,600. F inst | \ 307 N, Charlies Street, Baltimore, Ma. ) 
class. Experienced manacement. 
Mrs. L. C. WARE, DE POTTER TOURS 
BOSTON, MASS. ‘32 Broadway, New York. Around the world, | 
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AS and of our {eineraties, 
Sp Bureau of University Travel 


19 Trinity Place, Boston 

















39 Newbury Street - 


EUROP Susman Four, $250 Yi PERNADEL 
12 tours at lowest rates from $175 up. British Isles, D A CA 
Holland, France, A in E 


Belginn: Switzerland, Germany, 
Ate roads en A’ busy day in Christ’s ministry. 


Austria Tu y. Greece and Italy. Apply NOW. 
THE TEMPLE TOURS, SZ, Beacon St,, Boston, Mass, ( 12m0. Cloth, 75cts, Funk & Wagualls Co, | 


\ December 9; Orient, January 30; various 
tours to Europe. 30th year. 
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“Innocents Abroad,” Wilder’s tour around 
| the world gave him a great opportunity to 
see and hear the funny things people do and 
say. You see ten times as much as if you ] 

went with any one else, and Wilder keeps 
you laughing a)) the way. It’s full of world- 
wide laughs, it’s “a merry-go-round of fun.” 


Abundantly Wustrated, Price $1.50 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44.60 East 23d St., New York 
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tend Languages at your Home! 


© give cor complete correspondence courses in Ger. 
a. h, Spanish an talian—also Latin and 
Greek, prepared by well-known linens We guar- 
unteo satisfaction. Rates especiall 1, reasonable, 
Write to-day for Gatalogue D, giving ful 

regarding each course and easy payment pla 


The Language Conepentnan Schools 


information 
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Facts 


Theinformationin these hooks 
willinsure marital happiness and 
save mankind untold suffering, 
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The Sex Series 

The only COMPLETE SERIES of 
Dooks pubished on delicate subjects, 

— in a manner understood by 

Y person and information 

which should not be | hidden by false or foolish m 
Commended by medica) authorities everywhere. 
Four books to boysand men. Four books to girls and women. 
“Young Boy.” “Young Girl.” 
“Young Man.” “Young Woman.” 


a Young Husband.” “Young Wife.” 
“Man of Forty-five.” “Woman of Forty-five.” 


Sl av copy each, postfres, Table of contents tes, 


Vir Publishing Co,, 562 Church Bldg., 15th & Race, Phila, Pa, 


162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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370 Fitth Avenue, New York esty. 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private achools. Advises 
w™s. PRATT. 


Parents about schools. annger. 





Raving MSS. (fiction, scientific 


historical matter) desiring 
BOOK issue may submit copy. 


0 Gareful readings, no charge, 


capital invested if favorably passed upon. Best work- 
THE ROXBCKOM PUB COC (ine.), 61 COURT ST., BOSTON, MASS, 


Ww Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
{ 
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The Third Edition Within the 


Banished From pose Market 
The New Americanized 


fees ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 






Bids farewell to American readers in most sensational price slaughter book sale ever kaown 


American Publishers wore compelled to atop printing the Enoyclopedia Britannica by decision of Inter: 
national Oopyright Law takin 
erican Publishers 

ican Continent 
We bought from the American Pub)ishors the entire stock of the American Edition on hand November 

t, = at practica)ly our own price and are c)osing it ont ata sma)) advance on cost to us. 
TRL LORS, Remember the American Publishers com never prine another copy of the Rucrclayedia 
ou 

ors 0M 8 The British lion has shawn its teeth and the American Pa}tion ja dan)shed. The few seta we 


the American people. 1f you intend ever to own 


effect, November ist, i 
‘ave sold 270,000 seta—the greatest sale of encyclopedias ever made on the Amer- 


Britannica. 
have will last but a short time when this truth dawns upon 
a Britannica, in justice to yourself secure this bargain now, 


Only a Fow Sots Lett, 14 Price While Thay Last, 


This }s the Last. 


FOR SALE AT ALI 
Price $1.50 Net 


BOON DEALERS 





FREDERICK PUSTEL tC. Publishers 
ary Sire san Regular - Price $39. 00. ‘Our P _— 23192 75 


NEW EDITION. REVISED AND COPYRIGHTED 1907. 





10 massive volumes. Weight nearly 35 pounds. 6,902 large double-column pages. 
inches. 1% pages colored maps, Man aly page plates and innumerable illustrations. 
m1 made book paper, reatful to the eyes. Bound ind fark red Russia 
sides. wit hat of your children and their children. 
ears t ritannica has been the world’s great reference work. Contains the world’s 


wixiom mand knowledge gathered by 1,000 of the world’s greatest scholars at an authorship expense 


° 
Three hundred of America’s ripest scholars, each a specialist in his line,have revised every ae 
word and line in this Americanized edition, added, enlarged here, condensed there, and im- 


proved ani and bronght all | all information down to date. 4 WA 


Art, 
A axisaivure: Law. i iti p Econ Medicin ne, Science, Religion, History, Manufac- o David B. 
ture, Biography, Music, Legends, °Natural History, Anatomy, Electricity, etc., etc., as © Clarkson Co., 
no other American encyc)opedia ever did. 342 Wabash 
American topics more fu))y than does the British edition. Boils down Ss aoas Pd 
‘hb Avenue, Chicago. 
Gentlemen: — Please 


on special 





eather fro revier ty 


eather with marbleiz ‘ast one lifetime and 





Lit. Dig. 








A Happy | 
Marriage 


ends 

> largely on ho 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 


reJation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 


piterstare Mechanics, Invention, Geography, Astronomy, 


oreign interest. e encyclopedia for e American 
rofessional man, merchant, mechanic, the school 
000 subjects. Takes the place of thonsands of 


vers 
articles of essentially 
student, reader, teacher, 


and the home. Treats 


ooks. A big library in itself. The most economica) work you can 


intelligently of itself, nor correct- possess. 2 cond me, Fretene pre 
ly from ordinary everyday sources, egptids the on eae 


Britannica, 10 vols. in hal? 
Russia leather pinding If 
decide to keep 1 send 


you $10.15 within five dase after 


Sent on Approval, Freight Prepaid By Us 
We will ship the set, freight prepaid by us, and you 


Sexology 


( fiustvated) 


oo 


by William H. Walling, AMd., M.D., imparts in — poorer’ is five gaye} in pourown home, | If zou be it, receiving it. , therwise I willeh ip 
K “clear, wholesome way, in one talent: po nt he cue. Fal @° wim to you im that time at your 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. out ths attached conpon and send to us and we 
Knowledge a Young Husband Shou)d Have wil) ship you withont delay the entire set of RS 
| Knowledge a Father Should Have 10 volumes. e 
Knowledge a Father Should (npart to His Son, NGMINGs cecdcttcvedencnccases:coosssgnccseossacobntad 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have - S$ 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. David B. Clarkson Co. 6 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. ye fe NPE... cnccscccconesesosasuneeees 


Knowledge a Mother Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should impart to Her Daughter. 


342 Wabash Avenue ; 


Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have ; ¢ ee > ion hoe aaa 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Qold Stamp, Hinstrated, $2.00 Chicago PaaS SMETANA Pe on ‘ 
Write for “ Other People’s Opinions ”’ and Tab)? vf Contents, 4 





Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. B, Phila, Pa. 
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Mind, Religion, 
and Health 


| By Or. ROBERT MacDONALO 


Mintster of the Washington Avenue Church, 
Brooklyn, WV. ¥. 





\ncluding a Practical Exposition of 


the Emmanuel Movement, Showing Row 
Its Principles Can Be Applied in 


Pramating Health, Curing Disease, 
and in Enriching Qur Bally Life, 





The author’s training at Harvard, from 
which he has received three degrees, and 


where he was University Preacher, 1898-1900, 
has well equipped him to speak authorita- 
tively on philosophical and psychical ques- 
tions, and makes this book a valuable 
contribution to all who would have a 
practical knowledge of the psychologica) 
principals underlying Mental and Religious 
Therapeutics. 


PRICE, $1.30, NET; BY MAIL, $1.42 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Puss, 


NEWYORK LONDON 





**The Laugh Trust— Their Book’’ 


HUMOROUS 








Author of 
How to Speak in Public’ 


A new collection of 
successiu) recitations, 
sketches,stories,poems, 
monologues. The fa- 
yoritenumbers of Javor- 
ite authors and enter- 
tainers. The book also 
containspracticaladvice 
on the deliveryof the se- 
lections. The latestand 
best book for family 

J 

reading, for teachers, 
elocutionists, orators, 
after-dinner speakers, 
and actors. 

ELSIE JANIS, the wonder- 
fully clever protean actress, 
sayss “CL can not speak in 100 
high praise of the opening re- 
marks. Ifcarefully read, will 
greatly assist. | Have several 
books of choiee selectins, 
but I find some in ‘Humor- 
ous Hits’ never before pub- 
lished. ”’ 


Cloth, 12mo, $16 pages 
Price, $1 net;postpaid$1.11 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 

COMPANY 


” 44-60 E. 23d St., New York 
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( Rev. Or. Robert Macdonald 
N.Y. 45 L asked Dr. Worcester what med 
e followed for authority and sanction. He i 

hand Dr. Paul Dubois’ ‘ Psychic Treatinent ‘Of Net 

vous Disorders’ and Dr. Schofield’s illuminating in 4 

of the British Medical Society on ‘The Mental Facto 

in Medicine.’ ”—From Sermon, preached Fe wd 


24, 1908. 


Hand-Books Of the. 
Emmanuel Movement of 


MENTAL 
HEALING 


Which Has Been So Wonderfully 
Successful in Treating Disease: 


THE PSYGHIG TREATMENT OF 
KERVOUS DISORDERS 
By Dr. Paul DuBois, University of Besy; 
Translated by Smith Ely Jelliffe; M.D., and 
William A. White, M.D. 8vo, Cloth, 471 
pages, Copius Index. Price, $3.co net; 
postpaid, $3.25- 
THE MENTAL FAGTOR IN MEDICINE, 
or THE FORCE OF MIND 
By A. T. Schofield, M.D. M.R.CSE, 
London, Eng. 12 mo, Cloth, 347 pages. 
Price, $2.15, postpaid. 
Rev. Dr. Samue) McComb, Emmanuel 


Church, Boston : ‘* I constantly recommend them to 
the sufferers who come to us, and it will give me please 


ure to continue to do so.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York zo 


Brook. 
dica) weet 























CORRECTNESS OF SPEECH 


Get ‘fA Desk-Book of Errors in English”? 
H. VizeTE.iy. Price, 75c; by mail 


a. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 
1S HALF THE BATTLE 














UNDER PONTIUS PILATE 
A powerful religious historica) novel 
written in a most vivid and intensely in- 
teresting manner. By William Schuyler. 
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The recent business depression compels us to turn part of our large stock of books into bills receivable without delay, We must do this quickly and offer 
our fine sets of International Science Library in 16 Grand De Luxe volumes, 8000 pages, bound in red morocco backs and corners, gold ca Seaeiinel came 
sides and linings, gold tops, full gold back stamping—more than 1000 illustrations and colored maps—WHILE THEY 
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for the human race —should be in —s library. Read the titles of the 16 greatest scientific books ever written—you need no knowledge of science to understand these books— 

; {as the grand achievements of man are made interesting and instructive by the master minds of the past century. The selection of the 
volumes for this great set was done with infinite care by Dr. William Jay Youmans, as Editor in Chief, assisted by Rossiter Johnson, LL.D,, Frank P, Foster, M. D., and 
Ripley Hitchcock, and comprises the scientific masterpieces of the most noted scientists of all countries. seca 
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Only this present edition will be sold at this price. "Thousands of sets the same as these 
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Titles of the Most Wonderful Books 

Ever Written 

Origin of Species, Vol. I, by Charles Darwin 

Origin of Species, Vol. I, by Charles Darwin 

Descent of Man, by Charles Darwin 

Science and Education, by Thomas fl. Huxley 

Nan’s Place in Nature, by Thomas H, Huxley 

Education, by Herbert Spencer 

First Principles, by Herbert Spencer 

Sound, by John Tyndall 

Forms of Water, by John Tyndall 

Evolution of Man, Vol. I, by Ernst Haeckel 

Evolution of Man, Vol. II, by Ernst Haeckel 

Other Worlds Than Ours, by Richard A. ('roctor 

The Sun, by (, A, Young Pave) 

Man and the Glacial Period, by D. Frederick W right 

Ancient Life—History of the Rarth, by H. A. Michelson 

Culture Demanded by Modern Life, by E. 1. Youmans 

and including addresses and arguments by Profs. Tyn- 

dall, Henfrey, Huxley, Paget, Whewell, Faraday, Leibig, 

Draper, DeMorgan, Drs. Barnard, Hodgson, Carpenter, 

Hooker, Acland, Forbes, Herbert Spencer, Sir John 

Herschel, Sir Charles Lyell, Dr. Seguin, Mr. Mill, ete., 

with an introduction on Mental Discipline mm Education 

by E. L. Youmans, 
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By LAURA M. WESTALL 


MBS. WESTALL would explain and 

justify a good deal of the success of 
the mind cure as applied to a great many 
illnesses. The book does not endeavor 
to show that the mind can cure actual 
organic diseases, but rather, that the com- 
mon functional disorders can be cured or 
driven away by the use of will power. The 
book is specific, and is in no way to be 
regarded as a contribution to Christian 
Science, in the ordinary sense of the word. 


Price 75 Cents, net 
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Clark’s Cruise of the “‘Arabic”’ 


To THE ORIENT 


February 4 to April 16, 1909 
Seventy-one days, costing only $400.00 and up, including shore ex- 
enrsions, SPECIAL FEATURES: Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, Algiers, 
Malta, 19 Days in Egypt and the Holy Land. Constantinople, 
Athens, Rome, the Reviera, etc. 
Cruise Round the World, October 16, 1909 
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“The Only One of its Kind” 


A product thatis the only one of its kind that purchasers ask tor by uame is interesting 
—i not unique. This product is Cook’s Linoleum and it is well-known throughout the 
United States, 

The manufacturers of Cook's Linoleum say in their advertising: “Folks ask for 
Cook's Linoleum because it is an improved linoleum, because it is better and tougher and 


will wear longer than any other linoleum, yet it is more flexible and comfortable to the tread.” 

Every piece of Cook ‘s Linoleum bears the name— Cook ‘s. The manufacturers say, 
“Cook's printed linoleum is printed extra deep and will withstand hard scuffing longer than 
any other. Cook's inlaid is a molded inlaid, not pieced together like the ordinary kind. 
{x ts one solid piece without joints or seams to open.” 

“So many people have proven this true,” claim the Cook’s people, "by testing the 

joods on their floors that the demand has so increased that we are compelled to build new 

sea to supply it. 

Credit for this valuable reputation is given to judicious advertising through mediums 


which reach the housewives of the country, backed up by uniformly high quality in the goods, 
In this respect the following letter is interesting: 


Mr. C. C. VERNAM, General Manager, Ainslee’s Magazine, New York City. 


Dear Sir:—We are convinced by investigation that a large proportion of The Pop- 
ular Trio circulation goes direct to the better class of American homes which form the 


chief market for linoleum. So much so, in fact, that we regard space in The Trio, at the 
rate $540. for 730,000 Copies, as a very desirable purchase. 


We take pleasure, therefore, in informing you that we have included The Popular 


Trio among the mediums in which we will use whole pages in advertising our product. 


Very truly yours, COOK'S LINOLEUM COMPANY. 


There is no question that the Cook’s Linoleum people have planned carefully to 


reach with their message every housewife in America. To do this they have sought out 
those mediums which would carry their news to the greatest number of possible buyers at 


the least cost. 

We can depend upon it, then, that their investigation of the claims of any magazine, 
of group of magazines, has been a thorough one, 

In_ selecting THE POPULAR TRIO magazines—AINSLEE’S, THE 
POPULAR and SMITH’S 


First—They found the circulation to be 
Ainslee’s . . . 250,000 copies per month | 
Popular . . . 330,000 copies per month | 
Smith’s . . . . 150,000 copies per month 
730,000 copies per month 
Second—They found the combined rate of these magazines to be 74 cents per page 
per thousand—lower than space of similar quality can be bought elsewhere. 
Third—They found results secured by other advertisers to be— 
AINSLEE’S proved better than all other magazines combined 
for a manufacturer of medium and high-priced automobiles, 


AINSLEE’S proved best for a manufacturer of fur garments. 
AINSLEE’S stood thitd on a list of over twenty magazines 


for a manufacturer of vacuum cleaners. 

POPULAR—best for a jewelry concem. 

POPULAR—best for a garter manufacturer. 

POPULAR—best for a half-dozen book publishers. 

SMITH'’S—best for a correspondence school. 

| SMITH’S—best for a picture concern. 

SMITH’S—third on list for a toilet article. 

These facts—and others similar—convinced the Cook's people that AINSLEE'S, 


THE POPULAR and SMITH’S MAGAZINES reach American homes and are read 
by buyers of advertised goods, 


Do you wish your advertising to produce results? 
I know you are influenced by facts, costs and results, in selecting your advertising 


medium. If so, let us tell you more about THE POPULAR TRIO. 
C. C. VERNAM, General Manager, 7th Ave. and I5th St., New York City 
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These Books will help you 


to be forceful and effective A novel of life in the Court of Louis XV in which 
‘ leading character, 12mo, 
New Encyclopedia Social Reform (1908) thor- ee De Pompadouris the leading charac | 
oughly reliable and up-to-date........... $7.50 peer eee aaah 





How to Speak in Public (and do it effectively), 
BY Grenvalie Bicwer. oo... <ccessecccace 
Jeffersonian Encyclopedia—Classified quota- 
an from Jefferson. Nothing else like 
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Raltein ee eeusegivinneeviewséce woe eaasicccceaacs 7.50 CASH FOR BACK NUMBERS OF THE LITERARY DIGEST 
History of Socialism in the U.8., By Morris For Lirgrary Dicest whole numbers, 799, 814, 829, 
RESINE Riv vcocsicceacoccecsccceusecen set 1.50 898, 915, 918, 925, 929 and 940, returned to us at once in 
Humorous Hits and How to Hold an good condition, we will pay ten cents a copy or credit the 
Audience, Kleiser..........ccccescseeees 1.11 | | #mount on Sg 
. FUNK WAGNALLS COMPANY 
The Science of Politics. Well worth study- 44-60 E, 23d St., New York 
BNET MEM aoe ois'e Gasicine a's Spe vicucicee a cece 1.00 
The Religion of Democracy. Ferguson...... 1.00 





SECOND HAND BOOKS 

FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY bought, sold or exchanged. Classified stock of 100,000 
4&4 East 23d Street, New York | | volumes. Send for catalogue. 

THEO. E. SCHULTE, Bookseller, 132 E. 23d St., New York. 
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‘How to Manage Your Fi urnace 
Get an Even Temperature with 34 the Coal 


The furnace that is big enough to heat the house in zero 
weather must necessarily be three or four times as big as is needed in 
mild heating weather. It is a fact, strange as it may seem, that from 
the beginning to the end of the heating season the mean, or average, 
outdoor temperature is only 40 degrees. So considerably more than half 
the time the furnace is too large for its work. This accounts for the disposition 
of all furnaces to overheat, and while a house temperature of 70 degrees is 
usually desired, the temperature given by an unregulated furnace is oftener 75 
or even 80 degrees—an excess of 20 or 30 per cent. over what is either desir- 


able or healthful. 


This means waste of fuel, and it is usually aggravated by the opening of 
windows in the effort to relieve the overheated condition. 

This waste can be figured in fuel, or in dollars and cents. The effect upon 
the health usually has its equivalent in doctor bills. An automatic heat regulator 
will remedy this condition by regulating the furnace drafts, maintaining exactly 
the desired temperature and burning no more fuel than is absolutely necessary. | é 

| 








Hence—by using a regulator, 
You save 20 to 30 per cent. of your fuel bills. , 
You avoid the bother of attending the furnace drafts. 
You prevent colds and kindred ailments caused by overheated rooms. 
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The Powers Heat Regulator 


is the only regulator that will automatically do this. Silently and 




















bs surely, day and night, without any attention whatever, it regulates 
= e: your fires. It holds the furnace drafts constantly in the right adjust- 
ones ment so that the fire burns evenly and to the right intensity. 





No clock-work to wind; no batteries to renew; no complica- 
tions of any kind. Easily attached to any furnace, old or new,—hot 
: air, steam, or hot water; no clinkers; all the coal burns to a clean 











white ash, giving out its greatest heating effect. 


| For 20 years the Powers Heat Regulator has occupied the 
enviable position of being the only practical, automatic regulator, and 
to prove all our claims we only ask a trial. 





























Sixty days’ free trial for the asking; no money to be paid until 
"1 you are satisfied. 
| qd [—o10 We have a handsome book entitled ““Home Comfort.” Fill 
_A out and mail to us the counon at bottom of this page. It will bring 
ans you our book with valuable information on this subject. 
a} | The 
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THE POWERS REGULATOR CO., 
POWERS 42 Dearborn St., Chicago. 112 5th Ave., New York. 


Ss Heat Regulator Please send me your Free Book and particulars about your 60 
days’ free trial offer. 


Particularly adapted to The fuel 'I use is 
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use with natural gas. | x... 
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TOPICS. OF 


THE BRYAN CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTORS 


. HE political tornado that was to have begun twisting upon the 


publication of the list of Democratic campaign gifts has not 
materialized. It was expected on one side that the Republican 
editors would dissect the list with such demoniacal cunning as to 
make it appear that Bryan was in the pay of financial pirates ; 
while it was just as confidently believed, on the other, that the list 
would show such pellucid political purity, as contrasted with the 
dark and mysterious secrecy of the Republicans, that the resulting 
storm of indignation would sweep away the Republican fences like 
straw. That is what the papers prepared us for. Well, on Thurs- 
day of last week the list was given out, and while there have been 
some mutterings of thunder and occasional “heat-lightning ” on 
each side, the dread tornado has not yet developed. 

Some anti-Bryan papers are pointing to the fact that the largest 
Democratic contributor, and the only one to give as much as 
$5,000, is Charles J. Hughes, a corporation attorney of Denver, 
who is running for the Senate and who has been bitterly denounced 
by Judge Lindsay, of juvenile-court fame. The Republican press 
are not dwelling upon this point very strongly, however, for, as 
one observer notes, their own list is not out yet, and they are not 
sure that it does not contain something worse. Among the names 
noticed by the press as absent from the list are those of such 
prominent Democrats as Alton B. Parker, David B. Hill, Thomas 
F. Ryan, Charles F. Murphy, James Kerr, Joseph Bailey, John 
Sharp Williams, Champ Clark, Senators Rayner and Bacon, Gov- 
ernor Haskell, and Candidate Kern. It is understood that Mr. 
Ridder, the new Democratic treasurer, has given $35,000, but his 
name is not on the list, as the money did not go through the hands 
of the National Committee. The list contains the names of 343 
subscribers who gave $100 or more each, the total amounting to 
$90,712. In all some 50,000 have given contributions, the grand 
total, together with $42,500 left over from the Denver-Convention 
fund, reaching the sum of $248,567.55. 

The New York G/oée (Rep.), Commercial (Fin.), and some other 
papers think it possible that Mr. Ridder’s gift may not be the only 
one that is not included in the list. Many business men are vitally 
interested in the coming revision of the tariff, and while the national 
committees of the two parties may not handle their peace-offerings, 
the Congressional candidates who will have a say in framing the 
schedules may have been “seen.” 


> 


“A long and in some ways a 
remarks 7he Glode, shows that politicians are 


Th é 


sad experience,’ 
not “above making such wholesome side arrangements.” 
Commercial observes : 


“As we have before this pointed out, the prohibition by Federal 
law of campaign contributions by corporations is a matter very 
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easy of evasion and in many more ways than one. A corporation 
anywhere in the country may lawfully contribute money for the 
election of a governor or of county officers—and thus the treasuries 
of State, county, and district campaign committees may easily be 
enriched as were national-committee treasuries up to this vear; 
and a national committee may draw on these State and other com- 
mittees for funds just as these lesser committees were in the habit 
of drawing on national committees in the past. 

“Is the new law only to work out a reversal of the old processes ?” 


The absence of any great to-do over the publication of the list 
of gifts is attributed in part to the fact that neither party has a 
As 


fund large enough to warrant a serious charge of corruption. 
the Washington 77es (Ind.) says: 


“The talk about the significance of the publication of contribu- 
tions is worthless when nobody is getting any contributions wort.. 
publishing. Both parties have been about equally blameworthy 
in the past, and with about equal reluctance they have reform-d 
this year. That is all there is to it, and professions of moral 
superiority are not entitled to any consideration.” 


The leanness of the campaign purses is attributed by the Wash- 
ington Post (Ind.) to apathy. But— 


“When a real issue shall come, as it will come some day, there 
will be plenty of money for the campaign chest, and the future 
will see many a campaign like that of 1860 or that of 1896; but 
the people refuse to go into hysteria in 1908 over the puny little 
questions that divide the two parties. The game is not worth the 
candle.” 


The campaign may teach us a valuable lesson, the Philadelphia 
Ledger (Ind.) believes : 


“If it shall once be demonstrated that all this supposed necessity 
for vast campaign funds was a delusion and a fraud, and that fair 
expression of the popular will can be better obtained without the 
use of money—whether ‘legitimate ’ or otherwise—the country will 
have made a forward step more important and valuable than all 
our boasted legislative reforms. , The campaign fund is really a 
modern abuse, unknown to earlier generations, It is no more 
needed now than then. It is less needed, in fact, as the general 
intelligence is raised and means of communication improved and 
the mass of the voters grow more capable of thinking for them- 
selves. Organization and enthusiasm are not to be despised, but 
that these are mainly a matter of finance is absolutely wrong, and 
the nearer we get toa moneyless campaign the nearer we shall 
approach to a free suffrage and an honest election.” 


A sample of the Democratic comment on the list may be seen 
in the following editorial from the Atlanta Cons/étution : 


“There are many reasons why we have the advantage of the Re- 
publicans in the present campaign, but no one of them has appealed 
more strongly to the average voter than the fact that on the one 
side stands the party of the people, ready at all time to make 
known just whence it derives every dollar and what it is to be 
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spent for, while on the other side stands the party of special privi- 
lege which surrounds its contributions with a cloud of mystery. 
We do not know who has sent in the various amounts. There are 
strong reasons for believing that some of them have come from 
concerns which are closely allied to Standard Oil, and in this day 
of general exposures this is a dangerous imputation. 

“Never in the history of American politics, perhaps, was such 
a proposition made as that which has been put. forward by the 
Republican party, to the effect that they would publish these con- 




















THE “ BAREFOOT CAMPAIGN” UP-TO-DATE. 


— Heaton in the Chicago /nter Ocean. 


tributions after the election. One would think that in common 
decency, recognizing the empty sham of it all, the party of special 
privilege would be ashamed to make any such proposition. And 
yet the fact is that they attempt to justify the expediency of keep- 
ing secret these contributions until after the election. 

“The Democratic party takes a very different view of the ethics 
of the campaign. We are not content to let the American people 
know after the election just how the battle was won and lost. We 
want the honest voters to know in advance who is supplying the 
sinews Of war....... 

















‘PHE RISING TIDE. 
— Porter in the Nashville American. 
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CAMPAIGN SPECTERS, 





[October 24, 


“Mr. Bryan has emphasized this point wherever he has s 
and the hearty response with which it has been met sho 
the heart of the American people is still in the right place, The 
are not willing to be a party to secret contributions from the is 
leged interests. They want every transaction to be exposed to the 
light of day, and they are working to that end.” 


Ppoken, 
WS that 


An ingenious anti-Bryan interpretation of the list is given thus 
by the New York 77zmes (Ind.): 


“Mr. Bryan’s much-vaunted publicity for campaign contributions 
recoils upon himself. The list of contributors to the fund made 
public yesterday affords proof positive that Mr. Bryan has made a 
spiritless campaign. He has incessantly appealed to the people, 
to the plain people. But the languid state of his campaign fund 
shows that he has put no enthusiasm into their hearts. He has 
not inspired them with any particular desire to see him elected, 
Proclaiming in advance that no large contributions would be re- 
ceived, he besought the people to send in contributions, small 
contributions. He and his campaign workers wanted his fund to 
represent a great popular uprising for Bryan. His appeal has not 
been heeded, his fund is a failure, and the inevitable inference to 
be drawn from it is that his campaign is a failure. 

“It appears that $90,000 of his fund, made up of contributions 
of $100 and more, represents the enthusiasm and the generosity of 
about three hundred and fifty individual contributors. From con- 
tributors sending not less than $100 the sum of $115,355 was re- 
ceived. All told, out of the seven million or more voters upon 
whose support Mr. Bryan has confidently counted, only fifty thou- 
sand have felt sufficient interest in his election to help him along 
with their money, and many of these were contributors to the 
dollar fund.” 





MR. TAFT’S INVASION OF THE SOUTH 


ANY people are wondering whether Mr. Taft feels already 
assured of election, since, admitting that “we may not get 

a single electoral vote in the South,” he nevertheless takes time 
during these crucial days of the campaign for his speaking-jaunt 
of last week into that unresponsive territory. His action, which 
is said to have been opposed by his party managers, establishes 
a new precedent, no Republican Presidential candidate having 
ever before personally carried his campaign into the “solid South.” 
Maryland, Kentucky, and West Virginia are within the fighting 
zone, and the tour of those States may bear some fruit, says the 
Washington Evening Star (Rep.); but it goes on to say that the 

















THE REPUBLICAN RECORD. 
— B.S. in the Columbia (S. C.) State. 
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POLITICAL BACK 














THE DEAD AND WOUNDED. 
We're having a real campaign after all. 
—Porter in the New Orleans 7imes-Democrat. 


AFTER THE MUD-SLINGING, 
— Rogers in the New York Hera/d. 


CLEANING UP. 


time spent in Tennessee, North Carolina, and Virginia was “time 
wasted.” “Possibly Mr. Taft’s trip into those three States will 
be barren of immediate political results,” admits the Cincinnati 
Times Star, Mr. Charles Taft’s paper, which adds that “even if 
this proves to be the case, the visit will not necessarily be without 
its ultimate advantages.” 

The candidate’s own explanation of his course—characterized 
by the Springfield Repuddican (Ind.) as Quixotic but creditable— 
is that he wished to remind the Southern people that “they area 
part of the Union,” and that it is contrary to their interests to “re- 
main a perpetual asset of the Democracy of the North, to be de- 
livered ex loc no matter what the issue or interest at stake.” Nine 
out of ten practical politicians, thinks 7he Republican, will con- 
demn Mr. Taft’s Southern trip as a throwing away of time. 

Speaking in Tennessee Mr. Taft referred to the South’s con 
servatism and to the tradition which held it in the Democratic 
ranks He went on to say: 


“TI am here to see if we can not make a beginning of disturbing 
that tradition and relegating it to the place where useless traditions 
ought to be. The enormous industrial expansion of the South 
which has taken place since 1895, and largely under the auspices 
of Republican Administration, ought, it seems to me, to demon- 
strate to the thoughtful men of the South that their logical position 
is in the party which makes such prosperity possible. Right here 
in the center of the manufacturing industries of the South, does it 
need an argument to convince you that the protective system is 
absolutely necessary to the continuance and maintenance of your 
PrOSPErity ?):< ouas sas 

“There are a great many men in the South, and doubtless many 
within the sound of my voice, whoare not strict Democrats. They 
are to be divided into three classes. The first class is going to 
vote for me. The second class is not going to vote at all. And 
the third class is going to vote for my opponent and hope that I 
will be elected. I think, my friends, that you know, as I know, 
that that is a fair statement So I have come here to see if I can 
not convince the latter two classes that what they ought to do is to 
come right out and just take their first cold bath in leaving tradi- 
tions that naturally are dear to their hearts and come right into the 
party whose principles they approve.” 


This, according to his brother’s paper, is not political rainbow- 
chasing Thus we read: 


“The South was enthusiastic over Bryan in 1896, but it is not 
enthusiastic over him to-day. A number of Southern States will 


take him, if they take him at all, as an unavoidable evil. In some 


of these States, Virginia particularly, there are thousands of Demo- 
crats who will vote the National Republican ticket for the first 
time in their lives this year. Many of these men still consider 
themselves Democrats. They may still vote the Democratic ticket 
locally—but they balk at Bryan. 

“It is because there are so many men of this way of thinking in 
the South that we do not believe that Mr. Taft’s visit to Dixie can 
properly be described as political rainbow-chasing. Never since 
reconstruction days has there been such a chance for Republican 
electoral votes south of Maryland and Kentucky. Of course, the 
titanic Kern has been touring through that country—but even that 
fact does not finally persuade us that the Republican cause in Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, and North Carolina is anything less than cheer- 
ful this year.” 


Southern Democratic comment shows, for the most part, a friend- 
ly spirit toward Mr. Taft but an unshaken determination to vote 
for Mr. Bryan. “Mr. Taft is an amiable gentleman of pleasing 
personality,” says the Nashville American; but it reminds its 
readers that he stands on a platform which condemns as “ unfair, 
un-American, and repugnant to the supreme law of the land” all 
devices for the disfranchisement of the negro “for reasons of color 


alone.” Moreover— 
“Mr. Taft is in favor of reducing Southern representation. That 
would materially reduce the South’s strength in Congress. He 


favors reducing the South’s power to defend its beliefs or of for- 
cing it to accept views in which he believes. The Southern voter 
who votes for him must do so with this knowledge if he claims to 
be intelligent. The proposition to reduce Southern representa- 
tion had few advocates at first. They have grown in number, 
however, and States like Ohio demand it; the National Republi- 
can platform declares for it and the Republican candidate for 
President singles out that plank of the platform and says: ‘I stand 
with my party squarely on that plank in the platform.’ 

“Let a Southern State vote the Republican ticket and it will be 
considered an indorsement of that platform declaration. If the 
Republicans win by anarrow margin in this election they will seek 
to enforce reduction of Southern representation. They will have 
a President in hearty sympathy with the movement.” 


The Savannah (Ga.) Mews; writing sympathetically of Mr. Taft’s 
trip before the event, guaranteed him a courteous reception and a 
patient hearing, but can promise him only disappointment if he 1s 
1ooking for votes. The Raleigh (N. C.) Mews and Observer is 
one of the few Democratic organs to regard the incident as one 


demanding an outburst of partizan eloquence. ‘To quote in part. 


“Men of North Carolina who are men of convictions : What do 
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you think of this declaration? You may live here in the ‘U ion,’ 
but vou are denied being ‘apart of the nation’ unless you wi)) ‘vote 
for the Republican party,’ which put Reconstruction upon you an 
all its WoO’S, has treated your State and other Southern States 
worse than England 
treated Jreland, and in 
{ the present campaign 
threatens to decrease your 
representation in Con- 
gress because you will 
not kiss the hand that 
smites by voting the Re- 
publican ticket. How do 
you jike a candidate or a 
party which shows such 
an unjust and hostile at- 
titude? . 

Pao, waa. att, the 
South does not need you 
to come here to tell it that 
it is geographically in 

the Union and can get in 
| the nation if it will join 
the Republican party, 
and that its people may 

have ‘influence’ if they 
will sell their birthright 
for a mess of pottage. 
They know they are in 
the Union and they are 
proud of it. The only 
thing they are ashamed of 
is that Republican Ad- 
ministrations put upon 
them corrupt, incompe- 
tent, and sorry men as 
office-holders and treat 
them as despised colo- 
nists to be exploited and 
disregarded. As to the 


Addressing the crowd clamoring for wat insult that they w))) get 
at the palace gate he said: “For him who § 
would die I wish life; for him who would live 
I wish death,” 

















SERVIA’S WARLIKE CROWN PRINCE. 


‘influence’ by a sacrifice 
of principle, they did not 
yield to this temptation 
in the days of dire poverty and will not be even tempted by it 
now that they are more prosperous. .... . 

“The Republican party can never make any headway in the 
South until it treats the South as well as any other part of the 
Union, quits filling the offices with its worst men, quits buying 
second-class Democrats with office, and quits telling the people 
that the only way the South can get ‘influence’ is to join a party 
that in its declarations threatens to rob the South of a portion of 
its present small part in its participation in government.” 

In the opinion of the Atlanta Coxsé¢étution, however, the chief 
barrier between the Republican party and Southern sentiment is 
the tariff. “While the Democracy remains true to the cause of the 
people as opposed to the Republican leaning to that of the special 
interests, there is no force that can pry the South away from its 
allegiance.” 

Turning to the Southern Republican comment, we find the Louis- 
ville Herald suggesting that, had Mr. Taft’s course been followed 
more generally years ago, “the solid South might have been seri- 
ously fractured politically before this.” Zhe flerald goes on to 


Say: 


“Mr. Bryan is inclined to ignore the South. He is presuming 
on its solidity. He thinks it unnecessary to visit it or present his 
views to its people. But Mr. Bryan underestimates the change of 
attitude on the part of the Southern voter. He is no longer the 
prejudiced and unthinking individual that he may have been in 
former years. He no longer looks upon Republicanism as a dev- 
ilish invention contrived to flout his traditions and place the yoke 
of negro domination upon his neck. Indeed he is beginning to 
entertain suspicions that Mr. Bryan can not be trusted in the mat- 
ter of pandering to the negro vote, and the Nebraskan’s refusal to 
face the South and his evasion of Tom Watson’s direct charges of 
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seeking colored support by the promise of patronage have not 
allayed suspicions.” 

The Repeencan press in the North also find much to Praise in 
Mr. Tatt’s course. “The next President is doing work on his final 
campaign tour which will bear fruit long after his election.” cong. 
dently asserts the Cleveland P Jain Dealer, referring especially to 
the South. It adds that the Southern trip would be bad genera)- 
ship “if the battle for the Republican ticket were not so well in 
hand in the really doubtiu) States of the North.” Says the Phila- 
delphia Press - 

“The South has been so so)id)y Democratic that it has always 
been felt that no effort could change it, tho in the Jast dozen years 
Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri have broken away, if not per- 
manently, at least hopefully, In this campaign al) three of these 
States are in the doubtfu) column by the consent of all who are 
well informed as to the situation, 

“Té these States could be carried for Republican candidates, as 
they have been, why not others? Why should the interests of 
Tennessee or Virginia or North Carolina be different from thcse 
of Kentucky or Maryland or Missouri? For the matter of that, 
why should the interest of any Southern State be different from 
that of the rest of the country when it comes to the consideration 
of national questions ? Before the slavery issue divided the coun- 
try on sectional lines the South was largely for protection. [t has 
many more reasons for supporting that policy now than it had in 
the old days.” 


TRAMPLING ON THE -BERLIN TREATY 


LYHO the Balkan crisis seems to be getting further and further 
ae away from the possibilities of war, the changing attitudes 
of the governments involved and the careful diplomatic maneuver- 
ing everywhere evident still keep the situation a matter of deep 
interest to the American press. Two phases of the imbroglio have 
commanded more than 
usual attention in this 
country, namely, — the 
probable outcome of the 





international conference 
which England, Russia, 
and France are promot- 
ing to determine the is- 
sues involved, and the ir- 
reparable setback which 
the breaking of the Berlin 
Treaty has administered 
to international good 
faith. The first of these 
is, so far, merely a mat- 
ter of expectancy and 
conjecture. The three 
nations mentioned have 
as yet only reached an 
agreement on a program 
to be submitted to the 
other Powers as the basis 
for discussion by the pro- 
posed European confer- 
ence, 

The second phase, 
however, is now a mat- 
ter of international his- 
tory. Austria’s astound- 


ing violation of her treaty 














TEWFIK PASHA, 


2 Turkey’s Foreign Minister. 
vows and Germany’s ap- 


parent approval of this breach of faith have raised a heated 
discussion in this country as to the real working value of in- 
ternational treaties in general. “Jt can not be denied that cur- 
rent performances in the Balkans afford some excuse for a cynical 
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or a pessimistic view of international faith,” remarks one writer. 


“The present crisis is a sorry Commentary upon an epoch which 
has been hailed as making the beginning of a reign of international 
law and arbitration,” says the Philadelphia Zedger , and the New 
York Journal of Commerce believes that there can be no question 
sat recent events in Eastern Europe have cast a damper on the 
hopes of those who are seeking to promote the interests of peace 
and popular welfare by a policy of gradual disarmament.” The 


Ledger continues : 


“Jf the sanctity and binding force of treaties could be guaran- 
teed, or if there could be assured some orderly method for the 
modification of settlements which may in the course of time be- 
come antiquated or unsuited to the needs of the time or of the peo- 
ple affected by them, there might be some hope of progress toward 
a higher plane of international morality, 

“There is nothing in the present situation to justify sucha hope, 
Nor to sustain the supposition that Great Britain, France, and 
Russia wil) have the resolution to insist, and to support their de- 
mand, that Austria-Hungary shall come to the proposed congress 
of the Powers with clean hands. lf they took sucha stand, Ger- 
many could hardly hold aloof, and Austria would be unable to 
refuse to restore the sta/ws guo. Great Britain and France, how- 
ever, reveal by their rumored determination to increase their arma- 
ments a want of faith in the efficacy of treaties rather than a de- 
termination to force their strict observance. The latter course 
would make for perfect peace, but new compromises and shifty 
expedients, coupled with further steps along the road to national 
insolvency for some of the Powers, are the best that can be hoped 
for from a new congress,” 


The New York 777¢6uxe, bringing the matter of treaties down 
to a present-day commercial basis, accuses the Powers of a cold 
and matter-ofefact reckoning of the price of peace. We read: 


“Of the wrongfulness of Bulgaria’s and Austria~-Hungary’s 
actions, especially the latter’s, there is no room for rational ques- 
tion. They have flagrantly broken a treaty, repudiated a contract, 
to which one of them was a conspicuous signatory party and of 
which both have been beneficiaries. They are both deserving of 
the rebuke and the material penalty of outraged law. Neither can 
it be doubted that the other signatories could, if they so elected, 
inflict a fitting rebuke and penalty, by compelling the entire un- 
doing of the unlawful acts, and in addition exacting apology and 
substantia) forfeit for the flouting of the wil] of Europe and the 
moral sense of the world. But they do not exercise that power, 
and each day makes it seem less probable that they will do so. 
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MR. BRYAN’S OPPORTUNITY. 
—Bradley in the Chicago Mews. 
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“Perhaps they are right. If the other six signatory Powers 
could and would act together for the vindication of the Treaty of 
Berlin, thus assuring the prompt coercion of the lawbreaking 
states, either through the mere show or through the actua) app)i- 
cation of military force, that course should almost certainly be fol- 
lowed. But the improbability of securing and maintaining such 
action is so great, and the danger is so grave of plunging a great 
part of Europe into a war of immeasurable devastation, that there 
seems to be justification for considering the advisability of adopt- 
ing some other course, even one which permits evildoers to have 
their way for a price, 

“The whole situation suggests the price which must be paid for 


peace, or, shall we say, for justice?” 


The Chicago /uéer Ocean, alarmed by the rumor that the “ Presi- 
dent is deeply moved by what he considers a *monstrous’ viola- 
tion of the Berlin Treaty,” takes the opportunity to warn its read- 
ers that “affairs of the Balkans are strictly none of our business.” 


To quate : 


“The United States is in no way a party to the Berlin Treaty, is 
in no way interested in its maintenance or destruction, and is not 
affronted by its modification or downright abrogation, no matter 
how brought about. 

“No American interests are menaced. In the Balkans we have 
no political stake. We have some scattering commercial relations 
and there are in those countries the usual number of American 
missionaries and residents. None of these are in any way threat- 


ened. They will undoubtedly fare better under the better govern- 
ment which is promised by the rearrangement. The affairs of 
the Balkans are strictly none of our business.” 


THE PRESIDENCY AS A PARTY ASSET 


p RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S recent plunge into the parti- 

zan warfare of the campaign has raised a question wider 
than that of its effect upon the political situation, Altho rumors 
that the President would probably take the stump in behalf of Mr. 
Taft have subsided, the echoes of his epistolary due) with the Demo- 
cratic candidate are still faintly reverberating through the press, 
and independent and Republican as wellas Democratic papers are 
questioning the propriety of his high office being carried into the 
range of the mud-slinging. Mr. Bryan himself protests vigorously 
against “an office which belongs to the whole people” being used 

















THE PRESIDENTIAL RACE, 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago 7ridune. 
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“as a party asset,” and even foreign papers comment upon the 
situation with a considerable show of interest. 

“ Nothing in this business has been stranger to English notions,” 
remarks 7he Westminster Gazette (London), “than the manner 
in which the President has plunged into the controversy to cham- 
pion his own party at a time when he might naturally have held 
himself aloof from the rough-and-tumble of the election fighting.” 
This comment leads the Springfield Repudlican (Ind.) to point 
out that neither the French President nor the English King has to 
play the double réle of party leader and head of the nation which 
is the part of our Chief Executive. But even in the latter case, 
adds this paper, “when a President is not nominated to succeed 
himself, his partizan rdle should tend rapidly toward extinguish- 
ment”; otherwise, “the Presidential office faces its greatest peril 
of being degraded, in the eyes of at least half of the people, into 
a mere ‘party asset.’” “It is strongly felt among all classes of 
American citizens,” asserts the Washington Herald (Ind.), “that 

















By the courtesy of “ Harper’s Weekly,” 
TEDDY REVERE. 


“ Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm, 
For the country folk to be up and to arm.” 
—- Kemble in Harfger’s Weekly, 


the Presidential office should not be merely partizan, and that it 
is an unfortunate misuse of its powers and influence to devote 
them to the interests of a particular candidate or party.” And the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger (Ind.) claims to find “among all 
Democrats and among a large number of Republicans” a feeling 
that “the President of the United States should not exhibit him- 
self as a party manager.” 

President Roosevelt’s participation in the campaign, declares 
the Buffalo 7zmes (Dem.), has been “a deliberate, repeated, monu- 
mental violation of the most cherished American traditions.” 
Such comments from the Democratic press, together with Mr. 
Bryan’s reiterated protests, lead the Chicago 7ribune (Rep.) back 
into history in search of Democratic precedents, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, it recalls, “not only dictated his successor, but his successor’s 
successor, and by a nice little gentleman’s agreement brought it 
about that the Presidency was kept in the hands of three Virginian 
neighbors for twenty-four years ata stretch.” It also mentions 
Andrew Jackson, “who put aside the leading candidate for suc- 
cession because of a personal feud, dictated the nomination and 
election of the man of his own‘choice, and so dominated the poli- 
cies of his Administration that historians with one accord have 
called the period of twelve years of Jackson and Van Buren ‘the 
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Jacksonian era.’” The power that Mr. Roosevelt wields, it adds, 
is not the power of office-holding retainers, but is “the personal 
prestige of one of the most striking and one of the most deservedly 
popular personalities in the whole history of American politics,” 
In another editorial, waxing ironica)l over “Marse Henry ” Wat- 
terson’s statement that “the White House is already the palace of 
a king,” says: 


“Roosevelt the Tyrant enthroned by a misguided populace not 
only in Washington but in the hearts of the people; Roosevelt the 
Tyrant arrogantly forcing upon a free people what they want, 
arrogantly employing the right of free speech to speak to a free 
people on behalf of his friend and coworker in the arrogant task 
of effecting reforms demanded by the people; Roosevelt the Ty- 
rant, corrupt and trusted, arrogant and beloved; Roosevelt the 
Tyrant of the People, by the People, and for the People--is this 
not enough to breed dreams of dire cataclysms and civil wars in 
the hungry void of that organized appetite for office called the 
Democratic party ?” 


The President’s side of the argument is set forth in a Washing- 
ton dispatch from Mr. Walter Wellman to the Chicago Record. 
Herald. According to Mr. Wellman President Roosevelt believes 
it to be his duty to do everything in his power “within the limits 
of propriety and dignity,” to bring about the election of Mr. Taft. 
The President’s position, says Mr. Wellman, is this: 


“First, he is President of the United States. Second, he is the 
official head of the Republican party. In this country we have a 
system of government by party. Mr. Roosevelt himself is a prod- 
uct of it. As the leader of his party he has a responsibility 
second only to his responsibility as head of the state. As Presi- 
dent he would not use the power of his office. That is, he would 
not dictate to office-holders or employ the machinery of the Gov- 
ernment to bring about the election of any man. fut as head of 
the party he holds that he has a right to express his opinions, to 
speak or write as he may choose. If the fact that he is President 
of the United States gives to what he writes or says an importance 
and influence which would not be carried by his word as a private 
citizen, that is no fault of his. As the President views it, the ques- 
tion is not as to his right to speak or write, but as to what he writes 
or says, whether or not it is correct, patriotic, making for good 
government, a power used to a good end. It is understood that 
Mr. Roosevelt feels to some extent the criticisms which have been 
aimed at him on account of his activity in the campaign. If he 
were to follow out his personal inclinations, he would reply to 
such critics, and the reply would not be a soft one. But here he 
remembers that he is President, and that he can not afford to talk 
back to those who so unjustly assail him in the press of the East.” 


To quote again, and more at length, from the unpartizan com- 
ment of the Springfield Republican - 


“The Presidential office in America being what it is, it is in- 
evitable that the scope of a President’s partizan activity should be 
determined by the occupant’s own good taste, by public opinion, 
and by precedents. ...... 

“These precedents hitherto have not in the least impaired a 
President’s rights and privileges as the leader of his party with 
reference to the political policies of his own Administration, but 
they have created restraints upon the character of his political 
work and the method of his exercise of political influence. At the 
very beginning of the Government a restraint was imposed upon 
the President by the first Congress when it voted not to permit ex- 
ecutive officials to appear before it in person, but to require them 
to present their reports and recommendations in writing.” 

“No President for overa century has appeared in person before 
either the Senate or the House to read a message or deliver an 
address, and the custom now has the force of an unwritten law. 
And so, also, in his general relations to political parties outside 
of Congress, the President of the United States has come to be 
controlled more or less by unwritten law, loosely defined and un- 
derstood, yet none the less real. No one would think of having 
the President become the manager of the Republican National 
Committee, altho the Constitution and Federal Statutes would 
permit it. No one would dream of having a President attend a 
national party convention and preside over its deliberations. Yet 
that, too, would not be illegal, according to written law.” 
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ency which we have been taking among the voters reached by THE 


This list includes lawyers, physicians, educators, clergymen, and the professional classes generally, also 


the bankers and the business men of the country whoare rated substantially in the commercial directories. The vote covers all parts 


of the country, and we believe it is an accurate index of the feeling of the classes represented. A gratifying feature of the result to the 
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rather startling rumors have hinted lately at a gigantic political 
swap wherein Governor Hughes is to be sacrificed to help Mr. 
Taft in New York, have proven especially ‘attractive to the edi- 
torial writers. 

The comment, however, has not beenconfined tothe press. Mr. 
Bryan has paused in the midst of his national campaign to ques- 
tion Governor Hughes on his veto of the Railroad Rate Bill in 
New York, pointing to him as “the man whose hands are red with 
the blood of the two-cent-rate bill.” 
matter in part as follows: 


Mr. Bryan reviewed this 


a¥ 


“T will not say that he did this because of the contributions 
made to his campaign fund by Morgan, Depew, the Vanderbilts, 
and one of the Goulds. It is not necessary to assume that these 
contributions had any effect on his action. It is enough to know 
that he did not act on this subject as Republican Governors in the 
West acted, and I care not what explanation his friends may make. 
If they say that he decided in favor of the railroads without any 
reference to the contributions made by the railroads, it simply 
shows that he looks at questions from the standpoint of the rail- 
road rather than from the standpoint of the patrons. If he had 
signed the bill, the railroads could have protected themselves by 
recourse to the courts, but when he vetoed the bill the people had 
no recourse.” 


Mr. Bryan also accuses Governor Hughes of not being in sym- 
pathy with the Democratic remedy for the trust evil. Ashe puts it: 


“IT will not say that this partiality for the trusts is due to the con- 
tributions made to his campaign fund by Carnegie, Schwab, Gates, 
Havemeyer, Duke, and others. It is not necessary to assume 
that these contributions influenced him at all. It may be his nat- 
ural disposition to take the side of the trust as against the people. 
His speech presents all the evidence necessary to convict him of 
lack of sympathy with the general public.” 


The press, on the other hand, seems to be occupied principally 
with two phases of the local campaign upon which Mr. Bryan has 
not touched. Put into the form of questions, these sum up as fol- 
lows : Will the people of New York State indorse a Governor who 
































has alienated the State leaders? Will Governor Hughes, as be- 
fore mentioned, be sacrificed in a daring political swap for the 
benefit of Mr. Taft and Mr. Chanler? “It appears to be more than 
possible that the remarkable popularity of Governor Hughes in 
every State in the Union save New York will not serve to reelect 
him Governor of New York,” says the Detroit Journal (Rep.) in 
a rather pessimistic review of Mr. Hughes’s chances for reelection, 
adding: “It is certain that any Northern or Eastern or Western 
State save New York would reelect a man of Governor Hughes's 
character and achievement with a rousing majority.” Zhe Jour- 
nal then goes on to sum up Mr. Hughes’s political virtues in a 
style characteristic of the outside comment. We read: 


“Beginning with his insurance investigations he has taken a hold 
upon, not only the imagination, but the reason and the patriotism 
ofthe American people. He hasa highly trained legal mind. His 
speech in Detroit was the speech of a brilliant and trained lawyer 
before a supreme court. He has shown that he has a comprehen- 
sive grasp upon the political, ethical, and moral needs of the peo- 
ple and the vital principles of our representative government. He 
has demonstrated inspiring courage. Best of all, he has demon- 
strated that with his finely trained and organized mind he has a 
conscience. 

“Considering the things which Governor Hughes has accom- 
plished, considering that for which he stands, considering the 
character and motives and methods of the enemies he has made, 
it is frankly unbelievable that New York State will repudiate 
the man because he has stood determinedly for public clean- 
liness.” 


The Springfield Repud/ican (Ind.) also comments upon this as- 
pect of the situation: “No man in American public life is more 
clearly entitled to credit as the defender of the rights of the people 
than the Governor of the Empire State.” And then in a succinct 
afterthought, “He is a reformer who has achieved results without 
talking everybody to death.” 


The Springfield Repud/ican in a second editorial puts a decided 
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stress “on the possibility that Mr. Hughes will be sacrificed at the 
polls in Mr. Taft’s interest.” If the managers of the Republican 
party “from the President down,” it continues, “regard the Gov- 
ernor’s success as immaterial compared with Mr. Taft’s, there may 
be ample warrant for the wide-spread impression that the Gov- 
ernor’s prospects are dubious.” To quote further: 


“That is to say, wherever it can be done, the Republican organi- 
zation may throw Republican votes for Chanler in return for 
Democratic votes for Taft. If Tammany, for example, cares more 
for a Democratic Governor than for a Democratic President, it 
may be willing to trade off Bryan for Chanler; while the Republi- 
can leaders, who care more for a Republican President than for a 
Republican Governor, may at the same time trade off Hughes for 
Taft. 

“A mere glance at the New York situation, bearing in mind 
the history of the factional dissensions in the respective parties, 
shows how easily trading of this sort could be brought about, es- 
pecially in election districts where large bodies of voters on both 
sides are under the most rigid party discipline and could be de- 
pended upon to follow the instructions of their leaders.” 


The Boston Zyvauscript (Rep.), ferreting into these rumors, 
unearths what is alleged to be a presentable motive for the “colos- 
sal trade.” “Boss Conners,” 7he Transcript asserts, “is reported 
as putting it up to the Democratic leaders of the State in this 
form: ‘Give us the building of the canal and the good roads, and 


TOPICS 


POLITICIANS in glass houses are pulling down the shades.—Atlanta Constitution. 


Tue fact that Haskell is a poet ought to have warned Bryan.—Washington 
Post. 


ROOSEVELT will go to Africa with a reputation as an elephant-slayer.— Florida 
Times-Unton. 


Vuat if Mr. Rockefeller should go to printing letters in his autobiography? 
—Chicago News. 

It is to be observed that the persons who have tried to elect Mr. Rooseveit 
to the Ananias Club do so by telegraph.—-New York Post. 


Ir might be well to begin making flying-machine regulations about throwing 
overboard what is left of the lunch.—Chicago Daily News. 


A CHAMPION shotputter will stump the country for Bryan. What the candi- 
date really needs is a shot-catcher.--Neu York American 


The Bookman says: ‘‘If there were no villains, there would be no novelists ’ 
Neither would there be any publishers.—Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


SPEAKER CANNON is studying French. Perhaps he feels that some of the 
things he says would sound better in 
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there will not be another Republican Governor in ten 
The Transcript continues thus: 


years," 


“Whether he has thus boldly stated his purpose or not, that is 
undoubtedly the way he feels about it, and that touches the sensi. 
tive nerve of his party. The canal fund, for whose expenditure 
there is now warrant, isa hundred millions. The sum of fifty 
millions has been voted by the State for good roads, and local ap- 
propriations, it is estimated, will amount to as much more Here, 
then, is an aggregate of $200,000,000, mostly untouched, for pub- 
lic works and at least so-called improvements. No wonder there 
is a slavering of Democratic mouths all the way from the ¢ ‘onners 
camp to the Murphy wigwam. Never before have there been such 
magnificent pickings in plain sight. It is like finding pay gold 
right on the surface, and the prospect thus put before the workers 
is nerving them to extraordinary etftort. 

“The Governor has not finished in the State the work that he 
proposed ; but even had he done so, his election would be of as 
vital importance in order to prevent these special enterprises from 
being directed into channels of graft. Those who are anxious to 
see the canal built have but one course before them. If the Con- 
ners and Murphy crowd gain the ascendency, the money will be 
spent, and that much more will have to be raised to carry on the 
work, and the same is true of public roads. This is not accusing 
the Democratic candidate of dishonest intent, but the hungry 
forces back of him would sweep him off his feet before he had 
been in office a month. Under Hughes the State’s money would 
be honestly expended and its credit maintained.” 


IN BRIEF 


Ir was rather funny how the Omaha Bee stung itself.—Atlanta Georgian. 
THE Prohibitionists also are in favor of the Water Way.—Chicago Post. 


THE Typewriter Trust ought to come across with a handsome check to both 
campaign funds.—Washington Herald. 


CANDIDATE BryAn’s solicitude for the farmer is more ‘‘touching’’ than ever 
before.— Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 
OFFICIALS who have been caught by Standard Oil fly-paper present another 


version of the big stick.— St. Louts Globe-Democrat. 


NotHinG so mild as diplomatic verbiage. The Ottoman Government is 
‘unable to share Austria’s views.’’-—Boston Transcript. 


A ‘VETERAN of 100 battles’’ fled when ordered to shovel coal. Evidently he 
was not accustomed to that method of firing.—Chicago Post. 


THERE are obstacles in the way of a deep-water channel to the Gulf, among 
them being Congress and a great variety of sandbars.—Chicago News 


The Courier-Journal remarks that the home John D. Rockefeller purchased 
in Georgia is a modest one—costing 





that language.— Philadelphia Press. 


In Louisiana the Night Riders are 
terrifying the cotton-growers. In Long 
Island they appear in automobiles and 
terrify everybody.—New York World. 

You see, you never can tell. A little 
while ago both Uncle Joe Cannon and 
Fire Alarm Joe Foraker were regarded 
as Presidential timber—New York 
World. 

Mr. S. B. GUGGENHEIM promises 
that money will presently be a drug in 
the market. There will be no lack of 
people ready to get the habit—New 
York World. 


Ir Mr. Hisgen isn’t to read any of 
those letters at all, he might practise 
up on ‘‘Thanatopsis’’ and recite that 
to his audiences occasionally.—Wash- 
ington Herald. 


Mr. Bryan says that God has made 
the bad man so that he can not be bad 
long. Is this an appeal for confidence 
in the changed Bryan hypothesis?— 
Indianapolis Star. 


Tom Watson has been invited to at- 
tend a meeting of the unemployed. 








less than some United-States Sena- 
| J tors.— The Atlanta Constitution. 


HENRY WATTERSON says we have a 
king in the White House. We feel safe 
in saying he is the first successful king 
Henry ever heard of who refused to 
keep the job.—Chicago News 


A Lapy is to sing in public in Espe- 
ranto. But in the present stage of the 
art of enunciation this is not likely to 
make much difference in what the audi- 
ence hears.— New York World. 








It is being demonstrated by an in- 
vestigating committee that New York 
pays from 200 to 1,200 per cent. more 
for supplies than do private persons. If 
we are not misinformed, that was what 
New York voted for at the last munici- 
pal election. -—Chicago News 


METAPHORICAL.—Oh! but that we 
could reach across the abyss of a re- 
morseless conscience and cause the milk 
of human kindness to flow in a tidal 
wave that would sweep from our midst 
this monster that is to-day nestling 
around the fireside of every American 
home.—From an _ address on Race 











PVM, pete, 
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Those who invited him must have 
thought election day was already 
past.—Florida Times Union. 


THEY WON'T LET HIM PLAY. 


Suicide, delivered by Prof. H, C. Stin- 
son in Little Rock, Ark.—New York 


—Johnson in the Philadelphia Morth American. \ Post. 
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THE “ROYAL ADVENTURER” OF THE 
BALKANS 


HE new figure that has just stept upon the stage of European 

+ ; > . ~ >» ene 

‘| “high politics” is “a Disraelian hero on a grand scale,” says 
Herbert Vivian in the London Evening Standard. Heisa “ self- 


? 


made sovereign” and a “royal adventurer.” While “his career has 
provided a more fantastic romance than the most improbable fic- 
tion,” its “perplexities continue to mystify mankind.” Herbert 
Vivian, a well-known London journalist, a traveler and correspond- 
ent of the London J/orning Post, is personally acquainted with 
the new King of Bulgaria, whom he is inclined to regard with “in- 


« 


terest ” amounting to “admiration.” 

Ferdinand was elected Prince of Bulgaria by the National As- 
sembly in 1887, being a minor member of the Saxe-Coburg-et-Gotha 
family, according to the A/manach de Gotha. When he came 
to Sophia he found in power as Prime Minister the rough, coarse, 
and headlong Stambulof, who was known as the “ Bismarck of the 
Mr. Vivian says of the way in Ferdinand 


Balkans.” which 


mastered the situation : 


“From the outset he was underrated. An Austrian lieutenant 
aecepted a barbarous crown ina spirit of sport ; of course he would 
be the mere puppet of the peasant statesman, the Balkan Bismarck, 
who then defied Europe; still more certainly he would very soon 
be exiled or kidnaped or blown up with a bomb. ...... 

“For years the wily Prince fostered the delusion. To all out- 
ward seeming he remained the cat’s-paw of Stambulof; a mantle 
of purple velvet and a gilded throne, outriders and pursuivants 
apparently satisfied his desires. But all the while he was tunnel- 
ing like a mole, intriguing like Machiavelli. 

“It was at this period that I first met him. He had already ac- 
quired a more regal manner than that of most potentates. All his 
possessive pronouns were in large capital letters. There was much 
talk of ‘My ministers.’ His most trivial movements were always 
shrouded in deepest mystery. The atmosphere was thick with 
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conspiracies. Every day some Russian emissary was cast into 
prison, and Stambulof saw to it that he was well supplied with 
boiling oil and chilly-juice. The Prince told me that he fully ex- 
pected to be assassinated some day. Suchan atmosphere of melo- 
drama is exciting even to an onlooker. To the chief actor it must 
embody all the lust of life.” 

But as William II. parted with his Bismarck, so the day came 
when Stambulof was dismissed “like any other servant.” “Pres- 
The 
result is described as implying a most corrupt autocracy. In the 
first place, while as a matter of fact “the Prince and Government 
of Bulgaria were synonymous,” people had an idea that Bul- 
garia “was a constitutional country with a policy inspired at the 


ently the fallen minister was hacked to pieces in the streets.” 


urns,” but the ballot-boxes were systematically stuffed, thus “giving 


the Government a substantial, majority.” Mr. Vivian proceeds: 


“Combining simple methods of this kind with the systematic 
purchase of politicians, and with strict attention to the comfort of 
the army, the Master of Diplomatic Arts has entirely ruled the 
roast ever since the surgical operation which removed his only 
serious rival among the Bulgars. Let us now consider the objects 
of his policy, and the means employed to attain them. Ferdy 
loves power, but he loves pomp still more. He has the kink of 
Louis XIV.: he likes to see people kneel and kiss his hand; he 
revels in gold sticks, white wands, etiquette, and protocol; he 
would like to sit all day on achryselephantine throne with a crown 
on his head, orb and scepter in his hands, receiving the obeisance 
of faithful lieges. I have seen him distributing Easter eggs at 
court like Pharaoh, King of Egypt. When I was a Jacobite, he 
said to me, after a long conversation, ‘You see that I share your 
ideas.” Obviously the main plank in his platform was to become 
king of an independent Bulgaria. He was quite pleased.when I 
quoted Voltaire to him: ‘The King of Bulgaria is the most charm- 
ing of kings. We must drink his health.’” 


All his efforts for years have been directed toward independ- 
ence. “Day and night, year in, year out, he toiled and moiled to 


undermine the irksome suzerainty of Turkey.” His plans were 























SOMETHING SUSPICIOUS ABOUT IT. 
PRACE—‘ Methinks these fellows do protest too much ” 
U/é (Berlin). 


AN ANGEL 


ON THE TRACK. 
The Angel of Peace is in danger of becoming an angel in pieces. 
Fischietto (Turin). 


IN PERIL. 
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interrupted by “the thunderbolt of the Turkish Constitution.” 
“All his ambitions faded away as a dream when one awaketh.” 
The sequel is matter of recent history. Mr. Vivian thinks Czar 
Ferdinandh as no chance in a single-handed struggle at arms 
with Turkey. To quote his words: 


“His Royal Highness is now engaged in the ungracious task of 
picking a quarrel with an unwilling adversary. He enjoys the 
support of Austria, who is also aggrieved by Turkish emancipa- 
tion, lest her advance on the East should be thrust back. But 
surely he is unwise to threaten more than he can perform. He 
has been so marvelously, intuitively wise hitherto that it is difficult 
to believe that he can dream of opposing his raw levies against the 
finest soldiers in the world. He is shrewd enough to know that 
Austria . . . will only give diplomatic support.” 





THE SCRAMBLE FOR MANCHURIA 


HE grass had scarcely grown over the bloody fields of Muk- 
den and Liaoyang before the apathy of the Chinese per- 
mitted Manchuria to fall under various “spheres of influence,” as 
is euphemistically said. The stag comes under the hunter’s sphere 
of influence when the rifle is aimed at him, and when the lion in- 
stitutes a sphere of influence the sequel is the dismemberment of 
acarcass. This analogy is applied by a writer in the Koe/nische 
Zeitung to the present situation of the land of the Manchus. This 
situation is summed up by the Cologne organ as follows: “It is 
high time that Dalny and Port Arthur be closed to foreigners. 
Unless certain obvious measures of precaution be adopted, the in- 
tegrity of Manchuria with its population of 16,000,000 will be a 
thing of the past.” Altho by the Treaty of Portsmouth (1905) 
Russia and Japan agreed to evacuate Manchuria, except the Liao- 
tung peninsula, the lease of which passed from Russia to Japan, 
these provisions have become almost a dead letter. The adminis- 
tration of the province was then restored to China, but the Chinese 
are gradually allowing themselves to be superseded. Thus the 
writer tells us: 
“Since the Russo-Japanese War the country has been parceled 
off into two spheres of influence, the one Russian, the other Japa- 


nese. It is curious to note how the Chinese with their usual pas- 
sivity are permitting the Russification of their territory and how 


even at Harbin in the North the fusion of the two races is almost 














WILLIAM—“ One advantage of the air-ship is that it will afford 


new opportunities to photograph the greatest monarch in Europe.” 
—Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 
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complete. In the South, however, the Chinese are Opposing con- 
siderable resistance to the increasing influence of the Japanese, in 
whom, in spite of their kindred yellow skin, they have no confi. 
dence whatever.” 


But the Japanese are holding the Chinese by the throat in the 
city which, for many reasons, is the heart of Manchuria. On this 
point we read: 


“The town of Mukden is within the Japanese sphere of influence 
and Mukden is not only the cradle of the reigning dynasty at 
Peking, but is also the seat of the Chinese adminisiration. . , 
The Chinese Governor-General has done much for the country, 
Mukden to-day has a good secondary school, a trade-school, a law- 
school, anormal school, a school of agriculture, and one of forestry, 
in which the Japanese are active both as pupils and teachers. The 
present Governor-General carries on his struggle against foreign- 
ers through the organization of an immigration bureau. He has 
succeeded in settling thousands of Chinese immigrants in Sansing, 
Northern Manchuria. The land was first allotted gratuitously ; at 
present each settler can buy a hundred acres for twenty cents, and 
is relieved of taxation for the first five years of his occupancy.” 


In spite of these attempts to keep Manchuria for the subjects of 
the Manchus, the Russians virtually hold the North of Manchuria 
both as regards commerce and military force. This condition of 


things in the North and Northeast of the country is described as 
follows : 


“The Russian influence makes itself chiefly felt on the left bank 
of the river Sungari, a navigable stream on which numerous Rus- 
sian navigation companies carry to Harbin the agricultural prod- 
ucts of the fertile plains. The Chinese, on the other hand, own 
but few vessels, and these are in the most wretched condition ; yet 
to show that they do not intend to permit the Russians to establish 
themselves formally in the country they have built a line of little 
forts along the right bank of the Sungari. On the left bank the 
Russians maintain at intervals small detachments of thirty or 
forty soldiers, under command of sergeants. At Harbin they have 
a garrison of 2,000 men. They have altogether in Manchuria an 
army of 20,000 men, ostensibly to guard the frontier and protect 
the railroad. Japan, in the South, has eight consulates, in addition 
to those at Mukden. Its military forces comprize the whole 
Fourteenth Division of the army and twelve independent battalions. 
Under such circumstances it seems likely that the integrity of Man- 
churia as a province of China threatens to be nothing more than 
an empty phrase.”— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DiGEstT. 














WILLIAM—“ They have left me in ‘splendid isolation’ in this 
Balkan affair.’ —Cri de Paris. 


OVEREXPOSED. 
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WHAT THE THIRD DOUMA HAS DONE, 
AND IS TO DO 


T isa very difficult thing to learn from the European press, 
] and especially the Russian press, what the Russian Parlia- 
ment has accomplished and what it hopes to accomplish in the 
Russian political life, we learn, is very much dominated 
by cliques and coteries, 
and almost every other 


future. 





public man, altho he may 
not have an ax to grind, 
has a theory to propound 
or a grievance to amend. 
In all this confusion does 
there appear any sign of 


advance, progress, and 
practical success ? Such 


was the inquiry made of 
the President of the Dou- 
ma, Mr. Khomiakoff, by 
a correspondent of the 
The 
Russian statesman gives 
a somewhat qualified, 
but, in the main, opti- 
mistic answer. On the 
whole, he said, things 


London Standard. 


are slowly but steadily 
improving. He does not 
that there is a 
clique working against 
the Douma and against 


deny 





Mr. Stolypine. The plot- 
ters are those who are 
out, 
ministers, who 
en a_ reaction 











x-officials and ex- 
MR. KHOMIAKOFF, “ i and e 


threat- 
in favor 


President of the Douma,who says it has 
come to stay, and its future usefulness is 


assured. - 
of undiluted autocracy. 


But Mr. Khomiakoff laughs at them and declares ; 


“I do not attach much importance to these reactionary scares, 
for I can not find one single thing that has happened during the 
recess to give any support to the belief that there is any chance of 
success for these intrigues. 
several that show the work of the Douma is having its effect. 
The Douma made many ‘recommendations’ for changes here and 
there in administrative matters ; these have all been forwarded to 


the departments by the ministers in charge of them, for considera- 
tion and adoption if possible.” 


The growing influence of the Douma is proved, he adds, by the 
consideration which the Czar shows it. The “future utility of the 
Douma is assured,” “its continued existence placed beyond all 
possibility of doubt.” 

When prest to give more specific details the President remarked: 


“On the last day of the session some lines were sent down to 


me from the press gallery which very fairly express what the 
Douma has done. Here they are: 


What have we done? We have marched with the rest 
Of the forces of Empire for half a year: 


With the best in the land we have talked without fear, 
Rubbed shoulders with all, even lowered the crest 

Of a few who displayed undue pride of place; 

Is it nothing that now, whate’er be the race 

That Russia may run-—a struggle for right, 


The culture of peace, or a more bloody fight— 
The Douma henceforth shall march with the van 


Of Russia's advance in the Story of Man! 


“That is precisely what the Douma, the third Douma, has done; 


neither more nor less. And those who think it is nothing are wel- 
come to their opinion. They can know nothing of Russia.” 


Mr. Khomiakoff was next questioned about the allotment of land 
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On the other hand, I could point to. 
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to the peasants by Douma legislation. He said that the absurd 
land law of 1906 had proved unsuccessful and will have to be 
amended. To quote his words: 


“The agrarian question will be among the first for consideration 
in the coming session. It is intended to deal with that part of it 
covered by the law of November 22, 1906, the intention of which 
was to abolish the old system of peasant proprietorship in common 
and substitute for the joint ownership that of the small farmers’ 
freehold. 

“This is the law, I may here state, which orders local represen- 
tatives of the Government to use force—that is, Cossacks and 
soldiers—in compelling an unwilling village to admit of one or 
two or more of its members being entered as the freehold proprie- 
tors of the land they happen to be holding at the moment. There 
are many districts and some whole provinces where the common 
sense of the peasantry long ago arrived at very much the same 
sort of ownership without any help from the Government; in such 
places the new law has met with little opposition. Elsewhere the 
trouble has been terrible and the results scanty. Soldiers may 
place individuals in possession, but the moment they have turned 
their backs those individuals are promptly dispossest and may 
consider themselves lucky if they remain alive.” 


The Douma has become in Germany and elsewhere a sort of 
guaranty for the national credit. This opinion of Mr. Khomia- 
koff was indorsed by the vice-president of the Russian Parliament, 
Baron Meyendorf, who said he had seen enough while in Germany 
to feel assured that any hostility to the Douma would quickly react 
upon the state credit, which already showed signs of having been 
very greatly restored by the action of the Douma. 





BULGARIA AS AUSTRIA’S BLOODHOUND 


\ HILE Bulgaria snaps her fingers at Constantinople, and 

Constantinople glares at the new kingdom of the Balkans, 
the rich and beautiful province which has refused to be vassal any 
longer, the press of Europe are trying to fathom the motives that 


inspired Bulgaria’s astounding secession. Many see Austria’s 

















THERE WILL BE NQ MORE THRONES LIKE THIS IN TURKEY. 


—Simplicissimus (Munich). 


hand in it. We are told that the revolt of the Young Turks was a 
great blow to Austrian ambition, and that the then Prince Ferdi- 
nand of Bulgaria was stirred up and used by the court at Vienna 
as an instrument of Austrian revenge and retaliation. The old 


régime of that Sultan who was styled the Damned was far more 
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favorable to Austrian commercial and political ascendency than 
that of the new constitutional party. Thus while England sup- 
ports Turkey, Austria is presumed to be/at the back of Bulgaria. 
But the great aim of European diplomacy is to bring things to 
a peaceable adjustment. Bulgaria has sinned. The London 
Morning Post declares that she has gained nothing by her rash 
and precipitate step. Her “change of status can not materially 
increase the independence” which she already practically enjoyed. 
Her recent action “is calculated to estrange the sympathy with 
which for so many years the progress of the principality has been 
’ And yet in spite of her violation of a 
solemn treaty, Bulgaria, remarks the London Daly JZaz?/, “pro- 
fesses to be astonished that we who have so often proved her friend 
in adversity should now be ranged among her accusers.” The 
London 7imes, Daily Mail, Westminster Gazette, and Evening 
Standar@ echo these views editorially. The /7garo (Paris) 


regarded in Great Britain.’ 


sneeringly remarks that Ferdinand has permitted himself to become 
the tool of Francis Joseph. It says: 


“The ancient Turkish régime favored the ambitions of Austria 
in the Balkans. Deceived and surprized by the Turkish revolu- 
tion, Austria has contemplated with anger and detestation the new 
order replacing the sfa/us quo of Turkish dominion she had once 
so keenly defended. She found in Bulgaria the angry bloodhound, 
ready to her hand, who could be urged on to bury his newly sharp- 
ened fangs in the flanks of the Young Turks. Nothing of impor- 
tance will henceforth take place in the Orient without the permis- 
sion of Austria, and without redounding to her advantage. We 
will now see what the famous triple evfente between England, 
France, and Russia can do.” 

Not a word of all this is admitted by Austria. The ene Frede 
Presse (Vienna), which has become a government organ, speaks 
in the following terms of pious horror over the contretemps: 

“The action of Bulgaria is nothing more nor less than a direct 
contravention of Article 21 of the Berlin Treaty, and nothing 
would be more proper and natural than that all the signatory 
Powers should most urgently demand the restoration of a régime 
whose arrangements were based on private and international 
contract.” 

The German press attribute England's support of Turkey against 
Austria and Bulgaria to selfish motives. Thus the /faméurger 
Nachrichten remarks: 

“The utterances of the British press and of British statesmen 
undoubtedly point to the fact that England is not going to allow 
the progress of events in Turkey to be meddled with hy certain 
foreign courts through the intrigues of Bulgaria. This points 
naturally to Vienna. But no one need delude himself by thinking 
that England's intervention in favor of Turkey is anything else 
but the outcome of her burning wish to make Constantinople ‘her 
curly-headed boy’ and to obtain a predominating influence in that 
Cliy.- 

“The Powers are to be appealed to,” declares the Berliner 
Tageblatt with intense earnestness, in order to recall Bulgaria to 
her senses and to secure to Turkey the opportunity to work out 
her political salvation, We read in this journal: 

“All Europe is interested in the peaceful and quiet development 
of Turkey in her reform movement, so that she may realize the 
hopes that spring from her new constitutional government, A 
harmonious agreement with the peaceful efforts of the Powers 
would be to the Bulgarian rulers a much surer basis of govern- 
mental strength than the expedients they have so far resorted to.” 

The 7ribuna (Rome) addresses Bulgaria with words of serious 
warning. She is endangering her own political life by carrying 
out Austria’s designs in the Dalkans, says this official organ, and 
quotes, apropos of the blindness of the Bulgarian Government, the 
Nessage sent out by the ancient Roman Senate in a moment of the 
city’s direst peril: “It rests with the Consuls to see that the Re- 


public be saved from annihilation.”— 7yvanslations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST.” 
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BRITISH PRAISE OF OUR NAVY 


WRITER in the London 7%es who has had ample oppor- 
tunities of visiting the fleets, ports, and training-schools of 
the American Government, seems to have formed a most exalted 
idea of the training, enthusiasm, and efficiency of American naval 
officers and men, Yet the American seaman is not of the same 


kind as the sea warrior of Europe, he says. 


“Tn the character of both commissioned and enlisted personnel 
the United States Navy is radically different from any navy, altho 
its customs are founded on British customs and its heritage is 
British. A glance through the register shows that most of the 
officers’ names are of English, Irish, or Scotch origin, with a 
sprinkling of German. The second and third generations of the 
large influx of Continental blood have not yet found their way to 
any extent into the wardroom. It is the Britisit Navy spirit of 
meeting your enemy off his own shores, of the eternal aggressive, 
which is implanted in the American service. A saying of Farra- 
gut’s, ‘The best protection from an enemy’s fire is a well-directed 
fire of your own,’ which is only a version of an old idea, probably 
best expresses American naval ideals.” 


The enthusiasm for their work shown by the young naval officers, 
and their absolute absorption in their duties, are thus described : 


“One can not live with these younger officers without feeling 
that the sudden growth of their navy or some other cause has given 
them an extraordinary military spirit such as you meet with only 
in epochs of a nation’s life. They would make a battle-ship a 
factory of ceaseless industry, and what they are really Jonging for 
is an autocrat who will apply the survival-of-the-fittest rule to pro- 
motion, and make a fleet an unsentimental business institution, 
never wasting time on any unnecessary formalities and with no 
by-products to its output except preparation for war. Moreover. 
Annapolis men get the habit of hard work at the Academy. They 
are passionate for high scores for their divisions and ships at tar- 
get practise. . . . Mostly they associate little with the people of 
civil life. They live in a world of itself, a self-absorbed, profes- 
siona) world where they are compelled, according to the American 
custom, to know every branch of the service. And they hold steqd- 
fastly to the idea that the naval is not a leisurely, gentlemanly oc- 
cupation, but the most exacting of professions in the application 
required.” 


The leading spirits in the American Nayy, we are told, appear 
to be young men, thoroughly versed in the most recent methods of 
naval warfare, They are uninterested in rank or promotion, tho 
eagerly craving for professional opportunity. On this point we 
read: 


“The battle efficiency of the American Navy to-day is largely 
due to the young men. Usually the first lieutenant of a battle-ship 
entered the Academy just as the first modern ships were building. 
He has grown with the Navy. If the more radical of the young 
men had their way, | sometimes think thata ship would always 
be navigated from her conning-tower at sea and always cleared for 
action. Rank does not interest them ; opportunity for professional 
work does. When an order comes for shore duty they frequently 
apply to remain at sea when they are on a battle-ship. Recently 
the fleet ordnance officer of sixteen battle-ships, expecting to be 
superseded owing to a change in admirals, exprest a wish to go as 
ship’s ordnance officer so that he might continue at sea with the 
work he loved. However, the new admiral retained him.” 


The American sailor likes an appeal to be made to his sporting 
instinct and his intelligence, To quote furiher: 

“Jn the gunnery there is the intensity of sporting interest which 
the whole practise of the American Navy induces. Drudgery with- 
out reason, simply because it is the rule, seems to be as unnatural 
to the American youth as it is natural to the Germans and the 
Japanese. The American seaman wants to know why he does 
things, Itis no business of his to ask his officer, but if he can 
not see why, he gets listless.” 

Finally, the United States Government takes better care of 
the battle-ship sailors than any other country in the world, declares 
this writer. 





























“MOVING” LIKENESSES 


RDINARY photographs are good “likenesses” only by 
O courtesy ; they represent the crystallization of a passing ex- 
pression, or more often of an unnatura) pose. A real likeness 
shoulc move like its original—should show a hundred quick alter- 
nations of expression; should smile or frown ; look roguish or dis- 
pleased. This would have been beyond our powers a few years 
ago; to-day the moving-picture machines are evidence that it ” 
within our grasp. Mr. Reynaud, a French photographer and opti- 
cian, is taking such portraits to-day, and he has devised a special 
apparatus, which he calls the “stereo-cinema,” to exhibit them. 
As the name shows, this is a combination of stereoscope and cine- 


iY 


matograph on a small scale, and shows the subject in stereoscopic 
relief as well as in motion, Says a contributor to Za Nature 
(Paris, September 19) in a description of the device: 

“The apparatus used so often under various names, among others, 
that of ‘zootrope,” to show the persistence of impressions on the 
retina, was periected by Reynaud about thirty years ago, and is 
now found in commerce under the name of ‘praxinoscope.” Later 
ihe inventor combined his apparatus with a lantern for projection, 
and far in advance of the cinematograph he showed on a screen, 
at the Grevin Theater, very amu- 
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tinuous Vision in the case of either eye. This disposition has the 
advantage of doubling the number of poses from the cinemato- 
graphic point of view. 

“Jn its practica) form the ‘stereo-cinema~ has al) the essential 
parts already indicated, they are supported by a leg, and the axis 
on which the dish-shaped wheels revolve is set in motion by hana, 
by means of acrank, A special support, of variable height, carries 
the eyepiece, and, by means of as)iding-piece and a screw, may be 
placed at any desired distance, 

“Mr. Reynaud makes his negatives himself, either at his studio 
or at the subject’s home, and prints his positives on bands of paper 
that fit easily into the wheels. The device is then turned toward 
the window or toward a lamp, to light the pictures well, and the 
crank is turned, whereupon the observer sees before him a diving 
and moving image of the person represented.”— 7ranslatton made 
for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


LIGHT FOR SCHOOL-CHILDREN 
4 XAMINATIONS have shown, according to The Electrical 
E Age (New York, September), that 8,o00 to 10,000 children 
in the New-York public schools have defective vision, This con- 
dition has aroused interest on the part of the School Board, the 


health authorities, and the gen- 





sing living pictures ; only, instead 
of being photographed, they were 
entirely designed and painted by 
hand. 

“These animated scenes could 
not, of course, compete with 
those of the cinematograph, so 
the inventor gave place to it; but 
he has continued to perfect his 
praxinoscope, and he has now 
adapted it to the exhibition of 
stereoscopic portraits, so as to 


give an image of the person rep- 


resented, both in relief and in 
movement. 
“We all know how difficult it 


}s 10 sejze the true expression of 
the face, that the 
characteristics of the subject. 
Generally one is photographed 
in a formal pose, with a forced 
smile, which betrays the sensa- 
tion of uneasiness felt on hear- 
ing the traditional) ‘Don’t move!” 
A wooden expression, which is 
rarely Jifelike, appears on the 


which gives 








eral public. <A_ self-constituted 
committee, after considering the 
that all 
books be printed on unglazed 
paper, and that line-cuts or wood: 


subject, advised text- 


engravings be used for i))ustra- 
tions in place of half-tones, The 
Age says of this plan: 


“The recommendation is 
questionably based on 


un- 
sound 
principles; but the most import- 
ant matter of all has thus far 
been entirely neglected or over- 
looked, and that is the lighting 
ot the schoolrooms by artificial 
light. Inthe new buildings the 
daylight is generally wel) pro- 
vided for, but there are 
of the older buildings in which 
that in the 
short, dark days ‘artificial ght 


must be 


many 
such 


conditions are 


used to a_ considera- 
ble extent. “In these cases the 





face. Therefore when you exam- 
ine a score of portraits, especially 
of ladies, you will hardly find two 
that are satisfactory to the subjects; they generally think their 
friends’ photographs successful, but never theirown, In fact, when 
we consider a friend’s face, it is not a single expression that we see, 
but a series of expressions which succeed each other rapidly and 
are blended by the eye as the photographic objective can not 
do; and it is this series of expressions that gives us the real 
physiognomy. 

“The thing to do is evidently to take a cinematographic portrait, 
which wi}) be sti)) more clear if we add the stereoscopic relief. In 
order to effect this, Mr. Reynaud has designed a new praxinoscope 
in which the successive images, taken from points of view sufh- 
ciently removed to satisfy the laws of stereoscopy, are placed re- 
spectively at right and at Jeft, in the interior of two dish-like re- 
ceptacles turning together about 2 horizontal axis. Plane mirrors 
are placed at the center, as in the original praxinoscope, but with a 
new arrangement, which, by displacing the images sidewise, en- 
ables the observer to view them under normal conditions with the 
aid of a pair of stereoscopic prisms. 


They may also be projected 
on a screen by replacing these prisms with two object lenses. 
Moreover, the two series of images are so arranged that they are 


presented successively to the eyes without any cessation of con- 





REYNAUD'S STEREO-CINEMA, 
Which shows moving pictures in relief. 


crudest and most injurious meth- 
ods of fighting are generally 


practised. Illuminating engi- 
neering has been vigorously 


taken up by many of the centra) stations—those detested public 
utility corporations which have been such a target, for political 
demagogs—while boards of education, who have autocratic con- 
trol of public education and the welfare of the millions of children 
throughout the country, have, with few exceptions, taken no 
notice of this most important item in the equipment of schoolraoms, 

“In this respect, we might learn a useful lesson from Germany, 
which several years ago had the whole matter of lighting school- 
houses investigated by a special commission appointed by the 
Government. Here the children are compelled to study books on 
physiology and hygiene, which have been specially written to. im- 
press upon them the necessity and methods of properly caring for 
their health; and while these books contain much sage advice and 
many statements which have no foundation in scientific fact on the 
use and abuse of stimulants, they contain not one word of direc- 
tion as to the use of artificial light in connection with the protec 
tion of the organs of vision. Consistency is proverbia)ly a rare 
jewel, and in the case of the administration of many of our public 
ofces it is practically an unknown quantity. The sooner the 
question of lighting is taken up and referred to°a competent 
commission or committee of experts, including oculists and 
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illuminating engineers, the better it will be for the welfare of 
school-children, whose number in New York City alone is five 
times that of our entire standing army.” 


OUR CHESTNUT-TREES DYING 


E are in great danger of losing our chestnut forests, at least 

in the Eastern United States. A blight or fungus that 

was first noted about four years ago has made such rapid progress 

that it has already killed thousands of fine trees, and as no remedy 

has been found, it is possible that they may all have to go. Says 

E. A. Sterling, forester of the Pennsylvania Railroad, in Country 
Life in America (New York, November) : 


“Infection is caused by spores entering the bark of the tree 
through wounds or any abrasion which causes an exposed surface 
of deadwood. Once established, the infection spreads in all direc- 
tions through the tender inner bark, girdling the limb or the trunk 
in a few weeks or months, and causing the death of the portion 
above the infected area. On young limbs and sprouts the disease 

















By courtesy of ‘‘ Country Life in America.” 


THE WOODS OF LONG ISLAND AND SOUTHEASTERN NEW YORK 
ARE FULL OF THESE SAD SPECTERS. 


produces a circular patch of sunken and discolored bark, often 
with longitudinal cracks, while very small sprouts show an en- 
largement at the base and break off easily from the trunk, disclo- 
sing dead wood and Joosened bark. The fruiting bodies on smooth 
bark appear as small brown or orange-colored pustules, in which 
the yellowish spores are borne in enormous numbers ; while after 
the death of the limb the empty spore cases show as dark depres- 
sions. Where the main trunk or a large limb with thick bark is 
attacked, the surface shows little trace of the fungus, save the fruit- 
ing pustules in cracks of the bark, altho a section thus infected 
will give off a hollow sound if tapped. From a distance the pres- 
ence of the fungus may be noted by the dead tops and limbs and 
the brown leaves on the portions affected during the current season. 

“The fungus, so far as observed, is confined entirely to the chest- 
nut, or genus Castanea, but within this genus it shows no regard 
for age, size, or variety, seedlings in the nursery and veteran trees 
hundreds of years old being attacked with the same disastrous re- 
sults. Some of the Japanese and Korean varieties, which bear 
large, edible nuts, seem to be resistant, but there are no indica- 
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tions that the Paragon, Numbo, and other improved § 


: sao ; ani 

French edible varieties will escape. We thus face Me _ — 

destruction of our native American chestnut with its valuable ¢ : 
Im- 


ber and small, sweet nuts, but also the introduced va 


: ‘ rieties whi 
promised to furnish a valuable food product.” hich 


The present distribution of the blight, the writer goes on to 
is not definitely known. New points of infection are const 
being reported, and the presence of the fungus is often not noted 
until the dead parts of the tree begin to stand out prominently 
It is thoroughly established throughout most of Long Island; in 
parts of Greater New York; in Southwestern Connecticut; on 
both sides of the Hudson as far as Poughkeepsie; in Southern 
New Jersey and Maryland; and more recently the disease has ap- 
peared as far west as Huntingdon County, Pa. No remedies have 
appeared. Says Mr. Sterling: 


Say, 
antly 


“The possibilities of exterminating or controlling a tree disease 
such as the chestnut blight are not very great, for the reason that 
the methods which might be practicable in dealing with individual 
trees could not be carried out with a forest tree like the chestnut, 
where millions of infected trees occur in remote and unmanaged 
woodlands. Individual timberland owners can not or will not re- 
move and destroy all of the fatally diseased trees on their lands, 
and without such a rigid quarantine reinfection is certain to take 
place from the woodlands which are given no care. Individual 
trees which have high esthetic value can probably be saved by 
judicious pruning, thus resulting in the local elimination of the 
infection. 

“The United States Department of Agriculture advises that 
‘every one who has chestnut-trees affected with this disease should 
destroy them immediately, unless they regard the trees as suffi- 
ciently valuable to be treated individually. The death of the dis- 
eased trees is only a question of time, and of a very short time, 
and by cutting them down immediately the danger of infecting 
trees still healthy is reduced to a minimum.’” 





WHY OUR “GOOD ROADS” ARE POOR 


HAT the best of our macadam roads are not up to the English 
average is a criticism often heard from those familiar with 
the driveways of both countries. This is due, we are told by an 
editorial writer in Engineering News (New York, October 1), not 
to our ignorance of road-building, but to the fact that we do not 
take care of the roads when built. We construct costly macadam 
highways and then let them go to rack and ruin. When they are 
a disgrace we tear them up and build new ones. In England every 
road receives intelligent care from the moment it is built, and this 
care is not relaxed for a single day. Roads cared for in this way 
are always good. Says the writer: 


“*Repair’ . . . does not mean the restoration of ruined portions 
of the road, but current maintenance. England not only has regu- 
lar road repair, but even the refinement of sweeping. ...... 

“The macadam roads that are most often pointed to with pride, 
‘the best that we can show in New Jersey or New York, or Massa- 
chusetts,’ receive no greater maintenance attention than our worst 
neglected roads. They are built well, but they are not maintained 
well; with the partial exception, perhaps, of the roads of one State, 
they are not maintained at all, in fact. And this, no doubt, is 
responsible for some of the difference between American and 
English roads. To quote Professor [I. O.] Baker: 

“*The system of employing a man to give his entire time to the 
road is almost a wecessity with first-class broken-stone roads, the 
maintenance of which requires intimate knowledge and constant 
attention.’ 

“But where in our country do the macadam roads enjoy the 
benefit of this system? And where do they get the benefit of the 
‘intimate knowledge’ that is essential? 

“Not that there is no money spent on road maintenance. Such 
money is spent, altho far too little, if we may judge from the re- 
marks on this subject made in the last report of the road authori- 
ties of one of the States quoted. The trouble is that the money 
spent is practically all wasted. The work is under no competent 
direction. Political officials without the slightest knowledge of 
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road construction are in full control, and the actual work is done 
c 
by equally incompetent hands. 

c No one appears to realize that costly and carefully designed 
stone roads are worth a proportionate amount and kind of atten- 
tion to maintain them, and that patronage is an inefficient device 
for the purpose. 

“Proper results can not be expected under such a system, or 
lack of system. Until the maintenance of the macadam-road net- 


work is put under able and conscientious direction the present 
conditions will continue. What form of organization is to be se- 
lected for this direction we are not prepared to say, and indeed 
the subject is difficult; but it is needless to attempt to deal with it 
now, or before there is a general realization of the need for a 
changed system. The community must come to recognize that it 
can not afford to consign its investment of $5,000 to $8,000 per mile 
to rot and neglect.” 


A BULLETLESS GUN 
E Kaere-aiggprandanca without a projectile is now practised 


in Paris. And not only is the gun bulletless, but it is pow- 


derless as well; in fact it isnot loadedatall. Itis properly aimed, 
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DETAILS OF MECHANISM OF ELECTRIC GUN. 


and the pulling of the trigger registers electrically on the target 
the exact spot at which it is pointed. How this is brought about 
is described by G. Chalmarésin Za Nature (Paris, September 26). 
He says: 


“A gun in which no projectile is used is certainly calculated to 
give the maximum of security to families, making all accidents 
impossible. It is unnecessary to add that such a gun can not be 
used in hunting! It is a toy, but has its uses, since, despite the 
absence of a bullet, it may be used perfectly well to practise firing 
at a target— how, we shall presently see. 

“The gun, which may be of any kind and may even have a 
wooden barrel, is mounted on a stand, and may be inclined at 
different angles in all directions. . . . All movements made by it 
are communicated, by a rigid upright rod, which passes through 
the stand, to a kind of pantograph which transmits them to another 
rod (7) ending ina needle (4). Underneath this is a receptacle 
(C) enclosing cells insulated electrically one from the others ; from 
each of these cells a conducting wire leads to the board (2). 

“These arrangements enable the closure of an electric circuit to 
be effected by the introduction of the needle 4 into one of the 
cells of C. This is the principle of the system. A handle fixt 
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on the stand enables the gunner to ‘load’ the gun, that is, to raise 
the needle A from the receptacle C. When the trigger is prest, 
after sighting the weapon, springs are released which push down 
the needle, and it plunges 
into one of the cells, cor- 
responding to the position 
given to the gun in aiming it. 

“From the board B, wires 
also proceed, forming a cable 
that leads to the target some 
distance away—generally 20 
to 25 yards. It is pierced 
with twenty-three holes, of 
which nineteen are arranged 
in concentric circles, and 
four on the sides indicate 
stray shots. Behind each 
hole is a small incandescent 
lamp, and besides this, at 
the central hole, a bell. 

“The filament of each lamp 
is connected by one end to a 
common wire leading to one 
of the poles of a battery 
located in the foot of the 
target; the other is connect- 
ed by one of the wires of 
the cable to one of the cells 
of the receptacle C. 

“The needle A, which it- 
self constitutes part of the 
circuit thus formed, will de- 
termine the illumination of 
a lamp whenever it pene- 
trates into one of the cells. 
The apparatus is ‘set’ by so 
arranging gun and _ target 
that when the line of sight 
passes through the ‘bull’s- 
eye,’ the needle 4 is above the central cellof C....... 

“This electric gun is now in use in Paris in a considerable num- 
ber of public places such as music-halls, ete. 

“In this case a special system allows the piece to work only after 
the introduction of a ten-centime piece; as the field of fire is not 
restricted, it is common to see passers-by run away in a fright 
when they see a gunner in position. They really can not under- 

















ELECTRIC GUN ON ITS STAND. 
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TARGET USED WITH ELECTRIC GUN, 


1, Bottom of box with contact-plates for needle; 2, incandescent 
lamps ; 3, plate covering the lamps. 


stand why such recklessness should be allowed. If they read Za 
Nature they will be reassured.”—7vans/lation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 
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AN ARMY PROVISIONED BY 
AUTOMOBILES 


4 er French army corps, comprizing 100,000 men, have been 

dependent on the automobile for their daily supply of bread 
during the recent annual army maneuvers, lasting sixteen days. 
The Paris correspondent of 7he Automobile (New York, October 
1), from whom we learn this fact and those following, tells that, 
altho the experience already gained in army automobile transport 
service precluded the possibility of delay for lack of supplies, 
there is still much to be learned in the operation of large numbers 


of motor vehicles in convoys. He goes on: 


“With headquarters at Vierzon, in the center of France, the 
seventy automobiles were divided into convoys, each having a load 
capacity of from 4o to 50 tons of provisions per day. The routine 
was for all vehicles to load up at night, make a daybreak start in 
convoys, reach the regimental headquarters thirty to forty miles 
away, and there discharge their loads into the horse-wagons dis- 
tributing them to regiments at the fighting-line. 

“ Unlike previous years, the officer in charge of each convoy was 
provided with a fast automobile, enabling him torun up and down 
the line and assure himself that all the vehicles maintained their 
distances of thirty yards, and that there were no breakdowns on the 
road. In previous years the officer in charge has ridden on the 
leading vehicle, in which position he was able to set the pace, but 
had no opportunity of verifying the march of the following units.” 


The great majority of the military wagons, we are told, were 
loaned to the authorities by manufacturers, the drivers being me- 
chanics undergoing military instruction. Only about twenty of 
the vehicles were supplied by the War Department, in a total of 
seventy, including the fast touring-cars employed by staff officers 


or the motorcycles for carrying messages. We read further : 


“The most important units in the army automobile transport 
service were three Renard trains, each consisting of a tractor and 
three six-wheel trailers, two of them being open trucks and one a 
closed van. The Aries Company supplied the only other vehicles 
with trailers,the outfits being four-ton wagons trailing a two-wheel 
vehicle linked up close behind. The Empress Company of Paris 
put in fewer than ten trucks, varying in load-carrying capacity 
from two to fivetons. Berliet supplied five of their standard com- 
mercial vehicles, Peugeot and De Dion each had three, one of the 
latter being specially fitted up for the cycling brigade, and the fol- 
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lowing firms each supplied one or two vehicles: Cohandet, | 
front-drive, Panhard, Dietrich, and Darracq-Serpollet. 
“During the time that the privately owned vehicles were under 
military orders they were supplied with fuel and oil, and g 
an indemnity of 20 cents per horse-power per day. 
was entitled to an indemnity of 20 cents per day.” 


atil 


ranted 
teach driver 


POWER FROM MUD 


U NDER this heading, the utilization of peat-bogs, as an inci- 

dent of the extensive drainage schemes now on foot through- 
out the United States, is discust in The Juventive Age (Washing- 
ton, October 1). Thereare now eighty million acres of swamp-land 
in the country, and much of this is capable of reclamation. At its 
last session a considerable sum of money was appropriated by 
Congress to begin the work. Much swamp-land contains peat, a 
substance which, the writer notes, has been for many generations 


used for domestic fuel in Northern Europe. We read: 


“The wide-spread use of this product has resulted in the evolu- 
tion of elaborate machinery for digging peat, for grinding it to 
make it more compact, and for molding it into blocks of regular 
size. In Germany especially, where nothing valuable is ever per- 
mitted to go to waste, this industry has been developed, and it is 
surprizing for how many purposes, besides fuel, peat has been 
utilized. The peasant of the Fatherland builds his cottage, makes 
bedding for his family and for his cow, feeds the latter, fertilizes 
his land, and warms himself from this product of the earth. Peat 
straw is an exceilent litter for stables, and mattresses made of it 
are considered so superior from a sanitary standpoint that they are 
extensively employed in hospitals. The fiber is comprest by a 
special process into tiles and blocks for building-purposes, these 
constituting one of the cheapest of all architectural materials. 
The moss, when combined with the waste molasses of beet-sugar 
manufacture, produces a compound that serves acceptably as food 
for domestic animals. But however interesting these products 
may be from the standpoint of novelty, it is as fuel that peat will 
find its chief adaptation in the United States.” 


If the prediction be true that at the present rate of consumption 
the next generation will see the exhaustion of our deposits of coal, 
the writer remarks that we will be forced to find another source of 
heat and power. And here is where we may find it: 


“There are large tracts of peat in Iowa, Wisconsin, North Da- 
kota, California, and at intervals along the eastern seaboard from 
Massachusetts to Florida. The most valuable, however, exist in 
Minnesota, where hundreds of acres of peat several feet in depth 
have been found. Inthe treatment of these deposits we can profit 
by the experience of Europe, and if the Germans and Swedes have 
found it remunerative to use mud for heat and power purposes, it 
can not be questioned that we can do the same. 

“Briquettes of peat have been proved to be advantageous for 
steam-production ; and there are still greater possibilities in con- 
nection with the gas-engine. The United States Geological Sur- 
vey has been making experiments with gas-engines, and has found 
that the poorest grade of coal—slack or waste 
with success. 





can be utilized 
The value of these materials for producing gas is, 
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COMMERCIAL VEHICLES LEAVING THE PLACE DE LA CONCORDE, PARIS, AT THE START OF THE RECENT TRIALS. 
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in fact, exactly inverse to their value in the direct production of 
steam. In other words, the poorer the coal for direct steam-pro- 
duction (by which power coal has been valued in the past), the 
more valuable it is for yielding gas for use in the gas-engine. But 
as is well known, the gas-engine is relatively a newcomer in the 
field of mechanics. It is passing through a period of various 
transitions, the vertical engines being replaced by the horizontal, 
the single by the double-acting. Other changes are being made 
which tend to do for the gas-engine what compounding and trip- 
ting the expansions have already done for the steam-engine. When 
this has been accomplished, no one can predict what further revo- 
lution may take place in our ideas as to the relative value of fuels. 

“It has already been declared that Florida peat, dried and com- 
prest into blocks, produces gas which yields results fully as good 
as Texas and North-Dakota lignites ; and where power is the ob- 
ject sought, the best method of utilizing the peat is to convert it 
into fuel-gas. Central power-plants might be established at the 


bogs, and the peat converted into electricity, which can be trans- , 


mitted te any required point. This would mean a source of power 
at half the present cost. 

“Our neighbor on the north is about to spend $50,000 in the es- 
tablishment of a peat experiment-station, the deposits in Canada 
being extensive and the fuel problem an urgent one. A bill has 
been introduced before Congress to appropriate $25,000 for a simi- 
lar station in this country, and the matter is of sufficient importance 
to warrant the hope that legislative action will be taken next 
winter.” , 


EXECUTIONERS AS SURGEONS 


HAT in former times the same person not infrequently com- 
bined the professions of executioner and surgeon is not a 

bit from a comic opera, but a sober fragment of history, according 
to Zhe British Medical Journal (London, September 19). This 
paper reminds us that in England surgeons were formerly exempted 
from serving on juries in capital cases, not, as might be supposed, 
because their profession was believed to make them too humane, 
but on the same ground as butchers, whose occupation, it was 
thought, tended to make them too bloodthirsty! We read further : 


“Two or three centuries ago executioners not infrequently per- 
formed surgical operations. This seems to have been particularly 
the case in Denmark. . . . [On] July 24, 1579, a license was issued 
by Frederick I]. to Anders Freimut, executioner of Copenhagen, 
granting him the right to set bones and treat old wounds ; he was 
expressly forbidden to meddle with recent wounds. In 1609 it is 
recorded in the municipal archives of Copenhagen that Gaspar, 
the hangman, had received 4 77gsda/ers for the cure of two sick 
children in the infirmary. In 1638, Christian 1V. summoned the 
executioner of Gliickstadt in Holstein to examine the diseased foot 
of the Crown Prince. Ina letter addrest to Ole Worm, a leading 
Danish physician of the day, Henry Koster, physician-in-ordinary 
to the King, complains bitterly of the slight thus put upon him. 
He says that for two whole months the hangman, ‘who is as fit to 
treat the case as an ass is to play the lyre,’ had the case in hand, 
and the doctor was not asked his advice... . Again, in 1681 
Christian V. gave a fee of 200 r7gsdalers to the Copenhagen hang- 
man for curing the leg of a page. . . . In 1732 Bergen, an execu- 
tioner in Norway, was authorized by royal decree to practise 
surgery. 

“Even up to the early years of the nineteenth century this ex- 
traordinary association of surgery with the last penalty of the law 
continued. Erik Petersen, who was appointed public executioner 
at Trondhjthem in 1796, served as surgeon to an infantry regiment 
in the war with Sweden, and retired in 1814 with the rank of sur- 
geon-major. Frederick I. of Prussia chose his favorite hangman, 
Coblenz, to be his physician-in-ovdinary. It might be suspected 
that this peculiar combination of functions had its origin in a satiri- 
cal view of the art of healing; but in the records we have quoted 
we Can trace nothing of the kind. Perhaps the executioner drove 
a trade in human fat and other things supposed to possess marvel- 
ous healing properties ; he may thus have come to becredited with 
skill in healing, tho the association surely represents the lowest 
degree to which the surgeon has ever fallen in public esteem and 
social position.” 


LABORATORY TEMPERANCE 


‘HAT wholesale condemnation of alcohol as a poison is often 
made on the strength of mistaken inference from laboratory 
experiment, and not from the observation of actual conditions, is 
charged by the writer of a leading editorial in 7he Hosfita/ (Lon- 
don, September 12) who objects to what he considers the extreme 
views aired at a recent conference of the American Society for the 
Study of Inebriety and Alcoholism. The writer would not be 
considered as holding a brief for alcohol; he objects only, he says, 
to intemperance of statement. He writes? 


“We are not ourselves disposed—human nature being what it is 
—to defend the use of alcohol as a beverage purely on its merits, 
and are ready to believe that its total elimination from the dietary 
of mankind would, upon balance, be an advantage to the race. 
But since such a total elimination is outside the sphere of practi- 
cal economics for many a long year to come, we must, if we wish 
to arrive at the truth, attempt at least to state the position fairly, 
and separate as rigidly as possible the evil consequences, if any, 
attending the use of the drug from those which bear such ample 
evidences to its abuse. This is an old theme and much argued, 
but the need for clear thinking upon it is still necessary, for there 
is hardly a problem of all those that face our civilization around 
which bias and prejudice grow so luxuriantly as this. Nothing is 
so fatal to the success of a cause as overstatements in the mouths 
of its propagandists. ...... 

“It is probable that the generic condemnation of alcohol in all 
forms is based upon laboratory observation. Thus, one of the 
speakers at the meeting mentioned above is reported to have said 
‘ that laboratory research work from every point of view confirmed 
the statement that alcohol was a paralysant, and its action on the 
cells and tissues was corroding and destructive, both chemically 
and physiologically.’ This is no doubt true. A substance which 
is in common use for the ‘fixing ’ of tissues—that is to say, for the 
coagulation of the albumin in them, is, ex hyfothesi, damaging to 
a living structure. Yet it does not follow that, because alcohol in 
strong solution is so damaging to living things as to be a recog- 
nized preservative against putrefaction, therefore, in the diluted 
form in which it is employed by moderate drinkers it is still nox- 
ious. As well might one say that because a strong mustard poul- 
tice will take the skin off a man’s back, therefore the mustard 
which he takes with his bacon will destroy his gastric mucous 
membrane. 

“Nor is it any more just to say that, because the exhibition of 
alcohol in considerable doses to an animal totally unaccustomed 
to it is capable of producing degeneration of the liver, therefore, 
a glass of wine for dinner will exercise the same effect upon a man 
well accustomed to it. These fallacies of deduction, based upon 
laboratory findings, when thus stated in precise terms seem so 
platitudinous as almost to demand an apology for their insertion 
in this place; yet they form the often-repeated text of much ran- 
dom sermonizing about alcohol and its ill-doings. 

“As a matter of fact, there is no need for laboratory findings, 
for the human experiment is perpetually before us. On the one 
hand we have in abundance the healthy, hard-working business 
man who throughout a long and arduous life seldom misses his 
glass or two of wine with lunch and dinner, and dies in or about 
the seventies without having lost either his good name or his 
digestive powers. It is idle to affirm that this man has poisoned 
himself, tho we are content to yield to the extreme faction the pos- 
sibility that had he abstained altogether he might have lived to 
be eighty. On the other hand, we have the equally convincing ex- 
periment afforded by the sodden toper who dies an alcoholic de- 
ment at forty. It seems to us that the facts leave no room for the 
statement that alcoholic beverages are inherently poisonous ; and 
to affirm that they are, without qualification, is to weaken by an 
untruth the excellent case which can be made for sobriety. While 
deploring as sincerely as any the curse which some men make of 
alcohol, not only for themselves but for their dependents and soci- 
ety in general, we are not prepared to shut our eyes to its value in 
the promotion of good-fellowship among those who have more self- 
control. 

“Enthusiastic advocates of temperance will do more for their 
cause by urging the demonstrable evils of excess than by going 
beyond their brief at the risk of disgusting moderate opinion.” 
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BISHOPS IN POLITICS 


HE Methodist Board of Bishops has been subjected to lay 

criticism for “ entering politics.” The bishops have attempt- 
ed to influence Methodists in one of the Congressional districts of 
Illinois to vote against the election of Speaker Cannon to the next 
Congress. “On the specific issue which the Methodist bishops 
have raised against the Speaker, the merits of the argument are on 
their side, no doubt,” says the Springfield Repudlican. But, 
that paper goes on, “the action of the bishops, or the Church 
which they are authorized to represent, in entering politics as 
an organized ecclesiastical force, seems to be open to grave 
criticism.” 


Harper's Weekly a\so thinks it “inexpedient for a church to be 


in politics as an organization.” But The Westminster (Presby- 
terian, Philadelphia) sees the bishops’ action as “the sort of mix- 


ture of politics with religion, or religion with politics, that is 
wholesome, and ought to be helpful in bringing men to a right 
understanding of what is their duty in politica) crises.” This 
journal goes on to state with commendatory comment the case of 
the bishops against the Speaker. Thus: 


“Three or four great States bordering on the State of Tennessee 
have adopted prohibition of the traffic in intoxicating drink, That 
prohibition is practically null and void, because Tennessee, being 
a liquor State, can ship beers, wines, and distilled liquors to any 
points it pleases, in any of these States, and in any quantity it 
pleases. Wise men, thinking men, saw all this, and attempted to 
prevent the evil by a statute of the United States, carefully drawn 
and in accordance with constitutional provision. This statute 
would prevent the shipping into prohibition territory by any one 
in non-prohibition territory of the article or articles which had been 
prohibited by law. 

“The Speaker of the House of Representatives, of his own 
motion, to subserve his own purposes, because of his own desires, 
is said to have deliberately prevented action on the proposed law, 
to have kept the appeal which would have remedied the trouble 
tied up in the judiciary committee, and because of that action the 
bishops of the Methodist Church appealed to the temperance peo- 
ple of that Church in the Speaker’s Congressional district to vote 
against him and prevent his return to Congress for another term. 

“The action of the bishops is right. If only ecclesiastical au- 
thority in other religious denominations would follow the lead 
of this body of men, which in this particular is fearless, it would 
be a great thing for this country of ours. If the Church as a whole 
could only awake to its opportunity, could only forget that there 
}jsany such thing as partizan politics, could only say, ‘We will 
stand by the man who is right, and who means to be right in all 
the things that pertain to the best moral interests of the nation,’ it 
would be a great thing for the nation and the world. Itis pitiful 
to see Christian men trailing along after a party because it is a 
party, without sufficient self-mastery to say, ‘We will not be led 
by men, no matter what their party, whose whole purpose is self- 
interest, and who for that will sacrifice any moral interest that may 
present itself.’” 


In the Zion's Herald (Methodist, Boston) the action of the 
bishops is further defended by {the Rev. George A. Grant. He 
refers to the ground taken by 7he Republican in its criticism, that 
“the confusion of the respective spheres of Church and State in 
this country would be disastrous,” and objects that here is a case 


where many papers “are perpetuating a confusion already existing, 
on this matter of Church and State.” Further: 


“The Republican says on the pros and cons of Mr. Cannon’s 
tactics: ‘But, on the other hand, no body of citizens is deprived 
of the right to attack the Speaker and his committee if a measure 
they are interested in is subjected to the strangling process in the 
dark closet of an extraconstitutiona) tribuna) that usurps judicial 
powers.’ Very well! The Bishops, as a body of citizens, exer- 
cise this right. And we maintain that if any preconceived theory 


of the relation of Church and State denies this body the right, 
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which would be conceded them if not members of some church or 
churches, then the preconception needs revision. 

“Does history, as some fancy, contain a warning against such 
entering of a church into politics? Not the slightest! Only note 
what the Church in this instance is doing, and what she is not 
She is not seeking any favors for Methodism. She is not asking 
for legislation because Methodists desire it. She is not attacking 
Mr. Cannon because he is un-Methodistic but because he is un- 
American and hostile to liberties dear to every citizen. And they 
do this, not because they are Methodists, but because they are 
Christian men and American citizens. If the Methodist-Episcopal 
Church helps toward such action, all the more praise to the Church 
But let no one obscure the matter by calling it a sectarian move- 
ment. It is a movement of enlightened citizenship. 

“And to teach that such action of Christian men in the political 
sphere is unwise and dangerous is unwarranted and pernicious 
sophistry, It is in itself a blow at civil liberty. Dr. Bristol (now 
Bishop), in one of his last sermons at Washington, said: ‘This 
age demands that everything shal} be subjected to the test of utility. 
The theoretical gives place to the practical. This is as true of 
ethics and religion as itis of science, political economy, or even 
of an invention.’ Then if the Church allows a great moral wrong 
perpetuated, when she has the power to prevent it, does she not in 
so far fail to justify her right to exist? If the Church have power 
to restore civil liberty where it has been restrained, is she not 
recreant unless she exhort her membership to show themselves 
worthy of their trust? One of the wisest students of civic prob- 
lems said, recently: ‘Does she [the Church] not comprehend the 
fact that the morbid and threatening social conditions which have 
been appearing during the last three years are due simply to the 
absence from industrial and civi} society of those elements which 
tt 2s her business to supply?’ Inour zeal to prevent the union of 
Church and State, we must beware of the kindred evil, the sepa- 
ration of secular and spiritual. This latter error always promotes 
a morality that is unmoral, and a religion that is unrighteous, ‘left 
in the Church as an all but impalpable shadow.’ In proportion to 
her spirituality and intelligence, will the Church increasingly inter- 
pret the application of moral and spiritual truths to every phase 
of man’s complex modern burden.” 





TESTING ‘THE ENGLISH CHURCH 


T HE proposed assumption of hegemony by the English Church 

over all other churches of the Anglican communion arouses 
a vigorous protest from the New York Churchman (October 10). 
This autocracy, as it was mooted at the recent Lambeth Confer- 
ence, was to consist in a consultative body having “a primacy of 
precedence and power.” This, The Churchman dec\ares, “is not 
on)y an attempted invasion of the rights of autonomous churches, 
but it is an attempted assumption by one order in the Church of 
an authority that inheres in and belongs to the whole Body of 
Christ.” 1n the heart and mind of the American Church and of 
all other churches of the Anglican communion, this journal ob- 
serves, the English Church has been accorded “a primacy of 
honor” which is “based upon deeds, not on historica) claims.” 
But now that the Lambeth Conference “has proposed to turn this 


primacy of honor into a primacy of precedence and power, how- 
ever vague and indefinite, it may be well to test the English Church 


by its deeds.” This Zhe Churchman proceeds to do in the fo)- 
lowing manner ; 


“At the end of thirteen centuries of existence the English 
Church, according to its official Vear Book of 1908, estimates its 
communicants at 2,103,902. At the end of three hundred years the 
American Church reports its actual communicants at 860,908. The 
English Church, with an experience ten centuries longer than that 
of the American Church, has less than two and a half times as 
many actual communicants. It seems—it is—incredible. It is 
the more incredible because the American Church is only now be- 
ginning to become conscious of itself, of its national character and 
mission. 
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“While the English Church at the end of 1,300 years estimates 
its communicants at 2,103,902, Zhe Statesman’s Year Book gives 
to nonconformity about the same number of communicants, at the 
end of 400 years. It is to be remembered that nonconformity has 
developed in the face of the highly prized ‘advantages’ of a state 
church and of religious education controlled by that Church, One 
is tempted to account for this lack of development on the part of 
the English Church by its contribution of communicants to the 
colonies. But the Bishop of Norwich’s address to the Church 
Congress of 1907 disposes of any such explanation, ‘Why,’ asks 
the Bishop, ‘is our dear Church so remarkably, so distressingly 
weak outside this realm of England? ... I find from the /7ee 
Church Vear Book of 1906,that whereas the number of communi- 
cants of our Church outside England is 1,405,862, the members (or 
communicants) of the four bodies, Methodists, Baptists, Presby- 
terians, and Congregationalists, are put down as 19,238,875.’ 
When it is remembered that of the 1,400,000 communicants out- 
side England, over 800,000 are found in the independent church 
of America and about 300,000 in the independent churches of 
Canada and Australia, whose measure of growth has been in pro- 
portion to their growth in independence, it will be clearly seen 
that the situation is not helped by an appeal to the outside work 
of the English Church.” 


The contrast is even more striking when the figures representing 
the values of property and the increase of church-membership in 
relation to population are more carefully studied. Zhe Church- 


man proceeds : 


“The ‘plant’ of the English Church is of incalculable value, 
But passing all this by, cathedrals and all, the Veer Book reports 
an annual net income from permanent sources of £3,836,743—over 
$19,000,ooo—and an income from voluntary offerings of £7,462,- 
244, OY More than $37,000,000; a total of more than $56,000,000, 
The American Church is maintained by voluntary contributions, 
which for the same year were $17,490,048, With the advantage of 
$56,000,000 over $17,000,000, and a thousand years’ advantage in 
experience, the English Church increased its communicants from 
1,974,629 in 1900 to 2,103,902 in 1908, while the American Church 
increased its communicants in the same period from 700,458 to 
860,998. 

“There was an increase of 160,540 for the American Church, 
and of only 129,273 for the English Church. If the communi- 
cants of the English Church had increased from 1900 to 1908 
at the same rate that the American Church increased, its increase 
would have been, not 129,000, but 453,000, nearly four times that 
number. Or, to )ook at it in another way, while the two countries 
each increased in population at a rate of about 25 per cent., the 
American Church increased about 23 per cent., and the Engjish 
Church only a little over 6.5 per cent, The difference may be ex- 
plained in various ways. But certainly much Jight is thrown on 
its cause from the fact that the American Church has not claimed, 
as the English Church does, a privileged position in the national 
school system, It has fully emancipated itself from the English 
conception and method of education, and so wins its way on its 
own merits unsupported by legislative favoritism. 

“Tf traditional convictions have been shaken by sucha startling 
shortcoming, what will be the effect of what is to follow? The 
English Year Book gives the baptisms for 1907: Infants, 586,364, 
‘persons of riper years,’ 13,692; total, 600,256. The figures are 
approximately the same for the ten years previous. The number 
of confirmations in 1907 is 227,869, and for the decade ending 1906 
2,175,043. With this truly magnificent foundation for actual com- 
municants, the record of increase in communicants is, as we have 
seen, only 120,000 in eight years, or alittle more than 16,000 annu- 
ally. Was ever such a presumption raised against the essentiality 
of the sacraments or the grace of confirmation? Is there the slight- 
est wonder that nonconformists deny that episcopal orders are 


essential to the right administration of the sacraments ? But the 
fault lies not in the sacramerts nor in apostolic order. It lies in 


the utter disregard of the principles of apostolic order by the dis- 
franchisement of the great body of the laity through the sacrifices 


of the self-government of the Church. And yet it is to a church 
that has erred in both these things that it is proposed to accord 


not only a primacy of precedence, but a primacy working through — 


the ‘balance and check’ of a voluntary conference that is not 
authorized to represent even that Church.” 


PSYCHOTHERAPY NOT RELIGIOUS 


NLESS the physician and the minister are to assume that 

the American people “are by nature faddish and inherently 
gullible,” it is time they began an “educational campaign,” and 
persuaded people “to follow those who are recognized in the world 
of science rather than the blind leaders of the blind.” This is 
the declaration of the Rev. 
Chauncey J. Hawkins, of 





Jamaica Plain, Mass., who 
has been studying the pub- 
lic psychological clinics of 
Dr. Berillon, of Paris, and 
Dr. Bramwell, of London, 
where, he declares, “the sick 
undergo treatment divested 
of all mysticism and religious 
jingoism.” He reports that 
by the most scientific methods 


known to the modern psycho- 


logist, a larger percentage are 


healed in these clinics “than 
can be legitimately claimed 


I a Os 


by any cult.” The contrast 
between the attitude of the 
American public and the gen- 
era) public of St. Petersburg, 
Paris, or Berlin toward psy- 
chotherapy is noted in 7he 
Cougregationalist and Chrés- 
tian World (Boston) in these 
words + REV, CHAUNCEY J, HAWKINS, 
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Who thinks people should be edu- 
cated in scientific psychotherapy, “to 


save them from exaggerations and errars 
of the healing-cults.’’ 


“Here in America the atti- 


tude 3s either one of wonder 


over what seems such unac- 
countabje cures or one of un- 
qualified and almost fanatical devotion to some new and startling 


creed or philosophy. In Europe people regard the question with 


a calm and judicial mind, considering it simply as one of the forces 


to be used by the physician, Our public has been educated by Mrs, 
Eddy and Dowie, both as far removed from the scientific spirit as 
could be imagined. There the public has been led by Liébeault, 
Bramwell, and hosts of thoroughly trained psychologists and 
physicians. The pathos is not in the fact that thousands of our 
people have followed the healing cults, but that they do not know 
that what they accomplish by a particular religious dogma is be- 
ing accomplished more satisfactorily in the quiet, unostentatious 


way of science.” 

Mr. Hawkins points to the divided mind of the Church concern- 
ing the Emmanuel Movement, and the feeling of a great number 
that “we are not ready tocommit the Church to sucha large move- 
ment as the one outlined by Dr. Worcester.” He adds that “the 
very chaotic condition of the American mind makes it imperative 
that the clergy and the physician should utilize every opportunity 
to educate the people in certain principles to save them from the 
exaggerations and errors of the healing-cults on the one hand and 
to promote conditions of greater health onthe other.” It is neces- 
sary, he asserts, to bring people to regard psychotherapy as a 


science rather than a religion. We read: 


“Before peoplecan think sane)y on this question }t must be mate 
clear that the cure of certain diseases by moral and spiritual forces 


is independent of any philosophy of )ije or creed of religion. 
Cures are wrought by Christian-Science healers, faith and men- 
ta) healers, Roman-Catho)ic re)ics, Buddhist and Mohammedan 
priests, Lutheran and Episcopalian clergymen. No one of these 
creeds has any advantage over another in the curing of disease. 
They all cure disease and they all fail tocure. Sometimes people 
who have tried the faith and mental} healers and have found no re- 


lief will be cured by the Christian-Science healer, and wzce versa. 


lf these cures depended wpon any particular creed of religion one 
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would be more successful than another, but this is not true. In 
those classes of diseases where cures are wrought there are the 
same percentages of cures by all the methods. Indeed, those who 
have no religion are successful in curing disease. Dr. Du Bois is 
scornful of religion. He is a materialist, yet only a few days are 
required in his clinics to enable one to see that he accomplishes 
by psychological methods results quite as marvelous as those 
wrought by the most fervent Christian-Science healer. Drs, Jenet 
and Berillon, of Paris, and Dr. Tuckey, of London, make no use 
of religion in their practise, yet they are all successful in the 
healing of the sick by mental forces. 

“These facts force us to the conclusion that these cures are in- 
dependent of any particular philosophy or religion. Some are 
cured by one faith, others are cured of the same diseases by no 
faith. It must be self-evident to the person who faces these facts 
with unprejudiced mind that these cures are accomplished by forces 
which reside in mind, and that the religious creed or philosophy 
of life are only means to bring these forces into action. Not un- 
til men understand this fundamental principle will they be able to 
regard psychotherapy as a science rather than a religion.” 


BIBLES IN STRANGE TONGUES 


+ decevnc the Bible exists in five hundred languages, says a 

writer in the New York wz (October 11). At the begin- 
ning of the last century it existed only in fifty different tongues at 
the most. “It went into more languages during the nineteenth 
century than in the eighteen previous centuries.” 1n some cases 
the Bible is the means of creating the first written form of a an- 
guage, and in others the only method of preserving them. The 


following presents some instances: 


“A few weeks ago an item appeared in the papers to the effect 
that the American Bible Society had completed the publication 
of the Bible in Chamorro, the chief language of the island of Guam, 
Thus the natives got their first printed book, their first alphabet, 
a written language, and a literature all in one. 

“AU over ihe world men are doing the same thing. Scores of 
the world’s languages have been supplied with an alphabet anda 
written form by the translators of the Bible. 

“Last year, for instance, the society printed a bible for Pleasant 
Island, Few persons would know where to tind Pleasant Island on 
the map. It is a mere dot in the Pacific, 300 miles south of the 
Caroline Islands, with a population of 2,500: the sort of island 
one reads about in shipwreck stories. 

“For ten years one lone missionary and his wife have been living 
there. He learned the language by ear and then set it on paper 
phonetically, Then he transtated the New Testament into it. 
Then he begged and entreated the Bible Society to publish his 
Bible. The society replied: ‘We can’t afford to publish the Bible 
in a language spoken by only 1,500 people.’ 

“Then the tribe pledged itself to pay for the work if it could 
have time. So the society sent the missionary a printing-press, and 
he and his native helpers set up and printed the work, Then be 
sent it to San Francisco, the society paid for binding it, and one 
more little South-Sea island has a written language and literature. 

, Philologists of the future will study extinct languages by 
means of these Bibles. Already it is said that Mme, Matteo de 
Turner's version of the Gospels in Quichuea js the only key to the 
language of the Incas.” 

Americans, it is said, have translated the Bible or portions of it 
into thirty European tongues, forty-three Asiatic, eleven African, 
nine Oceanic, and twelve American. We read concerning Libles 
in the various Indian tongues : 

“tn many cases the Bible is all that will preserve native Ameri- 
can languages from extinction. Only last year the society pub- 
fished the four Gospels in the Winnebago tongue. There are only 
2.000 Winnebagos left. Their children are aJ] learning to read 
English. In another generation the tribe will be extinct or as- 
similated. But some one offered to pay for the work for the sake 
of a few old Indians who would never learn to read English. 

“Two copies of the Gospels in the Seneca language were sold 
within the past year, 1 in Arapahoe, 4 in Dakota, 14 in Muskogee, 
25 in Ojibway, 146 in Cherokee, and 242 in Choctaw, 
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“Down in Oklahoma the rich Indians, the Cherokees and Chor 
taws, take a racial pride in preserving their language from ane 
through the use of it intheir church life. Altho most of the adults 
read English now, they prefer to use the Bibles in their tribe? 
tongues, and only a few weeks agoa letter reached the Bible House 
asking if a new edition of the Cherokee hymn-book could not be 
got out uniform with the Bible. 

“A notable instance of this tribal pride came within the past 
year in an order to print the Creek Bible, the expenses to be paid 
by the Creek Indians of Oklahoma and some of their white neio). 
bors. Mrs. A. E. W. Robertson, a Congregational missionary 
made a version of the Scriptures in the Creek or Muskogee lan. 
guage the labor of many years. The order came to publish it 
after her death. 

“The board wrote, ‘Why do you go to such an expense as this 
when your children all read English? tis foolish.’ The reply 
came back, ‘We want it as a monument to Mrs. Robertson and 
the Creek language,’ 

“Often the trans)ator has had to create words as well as alpha- 
bets. How shall the dweller in some low-lying atoll know the 
word wountain 2 Wow write ‘Lamb of God’ for Eskimo, who 
know no lambs ? ‘Little seal,’ the translator had to put it at last. 


ay 


Bad to eat’ was as near as the translator into Mosquito could 
get to sin. ‘Nice smell’ had to serve as native Avstrahian for 
frankincense. \n Uganda the translator had to wait five years 
before he could catch a word that meant plague. Then one day 
he heard a man bewailing the influx of rats, such a ‘dibeby’ they 
were. Out came the notebook, down went the long-sought word. 

“ How translate the Gospel into a language that has no words 
for city, warriage, wheat, barley ; in which, pig, rat, and dog ex- 

- « Ss - 

haust the zoological terms ; in which the word for five is ‘my hand,’ 
for six ‘my hand and one,’ and so on?” 


NO HOSTILITY TO MERRY DEL VAL 


J ENTALS of the report that Cardinal Merry del Val is to re- 

tire from the papal secretaryship through American mu- 
ence appear in Catholic journals. it was stated in dispatches 
from Rome to the American press—quoted by us in a recent num- 
ber—that Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop Ireland had led the 
Opposition 10 Merry de) Val on account of his attitude toward 
The New York /yeeman’s Journal (Octoker 10) 


Modernism. 


makes this comment upon the matter : 


“Thousands who read this statement as it appeared in the daily 
press of this country jumped to the conclusion that the papal secre- 
tary of state is a reactionist whose retention i ofhce would be in- 
jurious to the best interests of the Church. The ordinary reader 
doesn’t exactly understand what the term ‘Modernism * means and 
therefore concludes that it stands for something up-to-date. If 
‘antichristian’ were substituted for ‘Modernism’ such readers 
would readily see the absurdity of the assertion that an American 
cardinal and an American archbishop antagonize Cardinal Merry 
del Val because he rigidly sets his face against an antichristian 
movement which was started by persons calling themselves Catho- 
lics who hoped that the doctrines held by them would spread 
silently within the Church before their pernicious tendencies would 
become known... 2... 

“It was hardly necessary then for Archbishop [reland to vO 10 
the trouble of denying the self-evident lie about his being engaged 
with other-prelates in trying to have the cardinal secretary of state 
removed from office, for the reason that the latter is as unflinchingly 
opposed to ‘Modernism’ as are Archbishop Ireland and every 
loyal Catholic throughout the world. The Archbishop of St. 
Paul, however, may have thought he was bound in conscience not 
to leave uncontradicted the statement which appeared in the Avanfz 
(Rome), a representative of Italian yellow journalism. His vig- 
orous disclaimer was published in the New York Swz. It reads 
as follows; 

“<The story is a falsehood made out of whole cloth. The 
Avanti is an avowed enemy of the Vatican. Invented stories. 
deliberate falsehoods, are its stock in trade, when facts, or even 
appearances of facts, are wanting. There is no truth whatever in 
the saying that Cardinal Merry del Val is about to resign the 
papal secretaryship of state.*” 
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FOR A NEW NATIONAL ANTHEM 


“ MERICA” and “The Star Spangled Banner” have been 

doomed again. Not long ago Uncle Remus'’s Magazine 
published some reflections of President Roosevelt on the subject 
of displacing them. Now Prof. William Milligan Sloane, of 
Columbia University, is reported to be eager to find their substi- 
tute. A national anthem should have, to his mind, two elements, 
simplicity and strength. “The Star Spangled Banner,” he ob- 
serves, is strong, but it isn’t simple, and very few people are able 
to sing the music even if they can repeat the words. “ America,” 
he declares, “ isn’t truly national at all.” This is his reason, as 
the New York .Svvz reports him: 

“There is a strong tinge of the Puritan about it, and tho this is 
not to its discredit, it militates perhaps in some minds against its 
acceptance as rea))y nationally representative. This idea was 
perhaps what used to find expression in the paraphrase of 
‘America’ which began, ‘Smith’s country, ‘tis of thee,’ and so on,” 

Professor Sloane expresses some doubt of the possibility of 
evolving “an anthem that will be thoroughly representative of all 
sections of this big country and by them accepted as national,” on 
account of “the diversity of taste and feelings of the widely differ- 
ing sections.” Nevertheless, there is, he thinks, a wish that “is 
very strong and very general that some song might be found that 
would be accepted not ony as representative of the national feel- 
ing, but that could be easily remembered and easily sung by large 
congregations of Americans.” He tells us that the feeling is NOW 
agitating certain members of the American Society of Arts and 
Letters, and that the project has been broached of enlisting the serv- 
ices Of our best composers and poets in an attempt to evolve “an 
anthem that shal) be truly nationa), that shall be strong and also 
so simple that everybody can both remember its words and sing 
its music.” We read further: 

“Uf 1 were asked to name the most popular melody now sung in 
public at various miscellaneous gatherings of Americans I should 
at once mention ‘Pixie.’ This tune js fully as popular with 
Northern people as with Southerners, perhaps more so. Perhaps 
this is due to ihe fact that it is more easily sung than’ The Star 
Spangled Banner.’ Perhaps other reasons account for it. But 
despite its popularity it is a sectional song and always must remain 
so. It cannot be considered inany sense national. And 1 suppose 
that ‘The Star Spangled Banner’ is not widely sung in the South. 

“It is true that some of the great national anthems have been the 
result of inspirational conditions. That is to say, they have not 
been written to order. They have sprung into being from circum- 
stances of the moment which conspired to make them popular. 
This, at a)) events, is true of ‘The Marseillaise’ and to some extent 
of ‘The Star Spangled Banner.’ On the other hand, there are in- 
stances of fine, real national anthems, anthems that combine those 
two necessary elements of simplicity and strength, that have been 


the result of careful planning. Take the splendid Austrian national 
anthem, for example, Its music was written, I think, by Haydn 


and it was written by commission. The Russian national anthem, 
also written by commission, is another case in point. 


“Of course it may be said that the governmental conditions tn 
these two countries are so different from ours as to make the cases 


of Russia and Austria useless as precedents. In those countries 
it was possible by reason of governmental conditions to impose a 


national anthem upon the public from the very start, until from 
force of habit the citizens of those countries adopted the songs 


among their other traditions. Over here it would perhaps not be 
possible to impose an anthem so successfully upon the public 
through governmental means. As I understand it the only gov- 
ernmental sanction we now have io ‘The Star Spangled Banner’ 
as a national anthem consists in the orders that the military and 
naval bands shall play its music when the colors are being raised 
or lowered.” 

Mr. L. C. Chaffin writes to the New York Swx (October 15) a 
review of some past failures to make to order a new national 


anthem, and adds: 


Tol 
ii 


“It is just as well not to grieve too sorely that we haven’t a dis- 
tinctly American nationa) anthem, but to make the best of what 
we have until some event or situation arises—such things have hap- 
pened in other Jands—to inspire the composition of a national 
anthem such as Professor Sloane seems to think this country stands 
in need of. J am confident that 1 am justified in saying for the 
whole body of American musicians that they are heartily sick of 
the prize-competition method of getting at it.” 


HOW SOME POETS READ 

] OSSETTI was a remarkable reader of his own verse, Hal) 
Caine tells us in his autobiography appearing in dppleton’s 
(October). Sitting in the artist-poet’s studio and )ooking up at 
the pictures on the walls while Rossetti read “The White Ship’ 
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From a sketch made in 18§§ by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


or “Rose Mary ” or “ The House of Life,” he was imprest with the 
truth of Rossetti’s observation that “the feeling pervading his pic- 
tures was such as his poetry ought to suggest.” Hall Caine heard 
Rossetti read on the occasion of his earliest visits, when they were 
bringing to the first tests of personal intercourse the friendship 
that had sprung from the novelist’s championship of the elder 
poet against charges similar to those that gave the name to “the 
fleshly school of English poetry.” Hail Caine writes of the 
reading of “The White Ship”: 

“It seemed to me that 1 had never heard anything at all equal to 
Rossetti’s elocution, if reading so entirely without conscious art 
can be called by that name. The poet’s deep, rich voice lent 
music to the music of the verse; it rose and fell in the passages 
descriptive of the wreck with something of the surge and sibilation 
of the sea itself; in the tenderer passages, it was as soft and low 
as agir)’s, and in the pathetic stanzas at the close it was indescri- 
bably moving.” 

The effect of the sonnets embodied in “The House of Life” 
upon the reader leads to some interesting observations on reading, 
which Hall Caine reports in these words : 

“Once or twice, after the emotion of the written words had 
broken up his voice, he would pause and Jaugh a little (a con- 


strained laugh ir his throat), and say: 
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I dare say you think it odd to hear an old fellow read such 
love poetry, as much of this is, but I may tell you that the larger 
part of it was written when J was as young as you are.’ 

“] remember that he read, with especial emotion and a voice 
that could barely support itself, the pathetic sonnet entitled ‘With- 
out Her’: 


What of her glass without her? ... 
. . Her pillowed place 
Without her? ... 


What of the heart without her?... 


“The lines came with tears of voice, subsiding at length into 
something like a supprest sob, and they were followed by an inter- 
val of silence. But after a moment, 
as if trying to explain away his emo- 





[October 24, 
“CANADA FAKERS” 


NEW order of fakers have been detected and their falsehoods 
nailed. They are called “Canada fakers” by Mr. Arthur 
Stringer, who bristles with indignation and patriotic fervor Over 
their misrepresentation of his native country. The culprits who 
are possest with “the passion to make the trails of the North either 
always picturesque or always tragic” are some who bear great 
names. Kipling is one, and Sir Gilbert Parker and William de 
Morgan others, They with Mr. Robert Service, who is sometimes 
called the “Canadian Kipling,” have the added account of dis- 


loyalty to the Empire to pay as well 





tion and to deprive it of any personal 
reference in my mind, he said: 

“*All poetry affects me deeply 
and often totears. It doesn’t need 
to be pathetic, or yet tender, to pro- 
duce this result.’ 

“Then he went on to say that he 
had known in his life two men, and 
two only, who were similarly sensi- 
tive—Tennyson, and his friend, Bell 
Scott. 

“*T once heard Tennyson read 
“Maud,”’ he said, ‘and while the 
fiery passages were given with a voice 
and vehemence which he alone could 
compass, the softer passages and the. 
songs made the tears run down his 
cheeks like rain. Morris is a fine 
reader, too, and so of his kind, altho 
a little prone to singsong, is Swin- 
burne. Browning both reads and 
talks well—at least be did so when 
I knew him intimately as a young 
man.’ 

“I asked if he had ever heard 
Ruskin read, and he replied : i 

“*T must have done so, but I re- 








ARTHUR Wil Ar BRowns 


as that of disloyalty to truth. Out. 
side the second obligation are the 
excursionists from “the States,” 
who can at most be convicted of 
being bad reporters. They are Jack 
London, Caspar Whitney, Rex 
Beach, Richard Harding Davis, and 
Stewart Edward White. 

The Canadian with a respectable 
knowledge of his own country soon 
awakens to the fact that there are 
two Canadas, says Mr. Stringer in 
Canada West (London, Ont., Octo- 
ber). “One is the Canada of fact. 
The other is the Canada that comes 
out of inkwells.” Since much of 
Canada remains inaccessible to the 
casual traveler, the writer observes, 
“the up-to-date romancer, ever in 
search of pastures liberatingly new, 
has seized on it as a gamboling- 
ground for his more special roman- 
cing.” Hestraightway “sets to work 
to sentimentalize the North, to make 


” 








member nothing clearly. Onone oc- 
casion, however, I heard him deliver 


i y r purely mel i 
ARTHUR STRINGER, it over for p y melodramatic 


4 ” “ 

a speech, and that was something A Canadian who charges writers with making his country a“thrice- Purposes.” The “Colossal Menace 
: i ; frapped, cold-storage Ruritania, where the most preposterous things of the Eternal Frost” and the 

never to forget. When we were young 


we helped Frederick Dennison Mau- 
rice by taking classes at his Working- 
men’s College, and there Charles Kingsley and others made 
speeches and delivered lectures. Ruskin was asked to do something 
of the kind, and at lengthconsented. He made no sort of prepara- 
tion for the occasion; I knew he did not—we were together at his 
father’s house the whole of the day. At night we drove down to 
the college, and then he made the most finished speech I ever 
heard. I doubted at the time if any written words of his were 
equal toit Such flaming diction, such emphasis, such appeal! 
Yet he had written his first and second volumes of “Modern 
Painters” by that time.’” 


What Rossetti came to think of the Pre-Raffaelites is seen ina 
conversation Hall Caine reports as having arisen from his calling 
Rossetti’s painting, “Dante’s Dream,” ‘he best example of the 
English school. Rossetti was then fifty-two. We read: 


“*Friendly nonsense,’ replied my frank host; ‘there is now no 
English school whatever.’ 

“*Well,’ I said, ‘if you deny the name to others who lay more 
claim to it, will you not at least allow it to the three or four paint- 
ers who started with you in life—the Pre-Raffaelites, you know ?’ 

“*Not at all, unless it is to Brown, and he’s more French than 
English. Hunt and Jones have no more claim to it than I have. 
Pre-Raffaelites! A group of young fellows who couldn’t draw!’ 
With this came one of his full-chested laughs, and then quickly 
behind it: 

“* As for all the prattle about Pre-Raffaelitism, I confess to you 
I am weary of it, and long have been. Why should we goon talking 
about the visionary vanities of a half-a-dozen boys? We’ve all 
grown out of them, I hope, by now.’” 


may daily take place, where the laws of nature operate as nowhere 
else, and where men think and act as never before.” 


“White Terror of the Unspeakable 
Cold which haunts the mind of men 
like the Shadow of Death itself”—phrases the like of which are 
employed by Mr. Service—do not burden the minds of men “who 
really know the Far North, who understand and meet its condi- 
tions,” and who “are practically unanimous in their verdict of its 
livability.” Mr. Kipling’s musings of a land where operates 
“never a law of man or God” lead Mr. Stringer to observe: 


“It makes good music-hall-ballad material, but if Mr. Kipling 
even so much as tried to tote a gun about Dawson C'ty, for in- 
stance, he-would find the strong arm of British justice promptly 
squeezing the poetic license out of his overtheatrical actions.” 


Sir Gilbert Parker, “who is Canada-born and was for so many 
years a school-teacher in his native country,” is thus dealt with: 


“In his book, ‘The Chief Factor,’ he has two of his characters 
about to fight a duel with swords, It is natural, of course, that 
two such combatants would search for passably level ground. Sir 
Gilbert takes them from the Hudson’s Bay Company’s post and 
brings them to a moose-yard. Now it is my fixt conviction that 
the author in question has in some way confounded the word 
‘moose-yard’ with ‘barn-yard.’ It is equally my conviction that 
Sir Gilbert has never looked upon a moose-yard, much less tried 
to travel through one in the winter-time. For a moose-yard is 
nothing more than an intricate network, a wandering maze, of 
deep tracks, or, rather, of deep gutters, an irregular series of trap- 
holes two feet and more to the bottom, and a delightfully odd 
and uncertain place indeed in which to indulge in combat. by 
sword! Still again, Sir Gilbert’s tendency to sentimentalize the 
situation leads him to depict his characters as marching across the 
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JACK LONDON. RUDYARD KIPLING. 


SIR GILBERT PARKER, REX BEACH, 


STEWART EDWARD WHITE. 


CHARGED WITH PRESENTING A FICTITIOUS CANADA. 


These writers are possest with a passion, says Mr. Arthur Stringer, ‘to make the trails of the North either always picturesque or always tragic.” 


snow in the dead of winter while one member of the band 
blithely defies sub-zero weather and trippingly plays a flute. 
Now, just how this placid-souled gentleman fingered the stops 
is a very nice problem, when an unmittened hand will show 
signs of frost-bite before even the aria of ‘Annie Laurie’ could 
be rendered.” 


Turning now to some of those who are not “to the manner born,” 
but who go in search of wonders to serve up to those who stay at 
home, Jack London is placed “prominent among what may be 
called the Canada fakers.” The sin that lies darkest to his door, 


however, is “not one of mere local color and detail.” 


“Itis, rather, that general and persistent tendency to ‘foreigneer’ 
things, to translate everything Northern into the lurid. The 
map of the North must be all red or nothing. Everything 
above the forty-ninth parallel must be written down as blood 
and raw beef.” 


Mr. London, it is said, has been ably seconded by Mr. Rex Beach, 
“whose penchant seems to be the transplanting of a Christy Girl 
ina Nell-Brinkley creation of lace and ruffles, to a polar background 
where The Boy—sfe must always be known as The Girl—tests his 
god-like sinew against a Frozen Twilight that puts the ninth hell 
of Dante to shame.” Further: 


“The light seems to be always uncertain in this Gehenna- 
smudged North, inasmuch as Mr. Beach’s heroine in ‘The Barrier,’ 
ravishingly beautiful as he has painted her, is for years mistaken 
for and accepted as a Siwash half-breed. Equally plain is the 
deduction that Mr. Beach, in his years of arduous prospecting in 
Alaska, has discovered creek-bottoms where f/acer gold can plainly 
be picked up with sugar-tongs, for it is in this same volume that 
he records the finding of ‘acolor that would ving in the pan.’ . . 
Trivial is Mr. Beach’s attempt to initiate us into the marvelous 
prophylactic and therapeutic value of the Northern potato, con- 
clusively demonstrating as he does how a camp may be saved 
from the worst form of scurvy by a mere mess or two of ‘spuds.’ 
But less trivial is Mr. Beach’s fixt determination to emulate Mr. 
Jack London in his resolve to give us goose-flesh while dwelling 
on the awfulness of the Northern Cold—it must always be spelled 
with a capital ‘C.’” 


Mr. Stewart Edward White is “ approached with timidity ” be- 
cause “so august a personage as the Washington enemy of the 
Nature Faker himself has placed on Mr. White the seal of his 
complete approval.” Admitting that Mr. White “knows the life 
of the river-driver,” Mr. Stringer addresses himself to what Mr. 
White fails to know about the life of the Canadian trapper and the 
ways of the Hudson’s Bay Company. The book in question is 
called “The Silent Places.” We read: 


“The basic idea of the story is an especially dramatic one; that 
is to say, the prolonged and relentless pursuit of a defalcating 
Indian by two hired agents of ‘The Honorable The Hudson’s Bay 
Company’ offers a very respectable bid for attention, But the 
story, unfortunately, is based on a fallacy. What is more, it is 


wrong in its important details and it is preposterous in execution. 
In the first place, it is not and never was the custom of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company to expend good money for the active pursuit of 
delinquent trappers, Indian, ‘breed,’ or white. They were, from 
the first, competent masters of the land over which they held com: 
mercial sway. Their system of ‘posts’ was so complete, their in- 
fluence was so wide-spread, their knowledge of ultimate reckon 

ings was so assured, that the mere ‘posting’ of any half-breed or 
Indian delinquent, at the different trading-places of the company, 
was all that was necessary. It was, of course, a sort of rogues’ 
gallery on a small scale, and until ‘Wet-Blanket’ or ‘Rain-in-the- 
Face’ wiped out his debt no credit could be extended to him. The 
result was that the offender, having no outside source of trade or 
supplies, was as completely subjugated as a garrison cut off from 
its base. When the offender turned up, as turn up he must, he was 
made to pay; the company was great and could bide its time 

Then, too, we are told that a bloodhound was used for portions of 
this great man-hunt. Thrillingly as the mere sound of such a 
creature’s name may fall on metropolitan ears, it must reluctantly 
be confest that there are no bloodhounds in the country of which 


Mr. White so movingly writes. They are not found there, and it > 
would be as foolish to import them as it would be to bring in an army ' 


of Uncle Toms to gather cotton from the Moose-River bottoms. 
Then again, Mr. White makes a very serious mistake in intimating 
that the Northern traveler .can veer and tack about this country at 
this own sweet will. The tide of northland traffic always follows 
the line of its natural highway ; that is, it goes by river and stream 
and lake. By summer the travel is in canoe; by winter, on snow- 
shoes and sled. Vast détours are made to take advantage of these 
natural highways. Yet Mr. White sends his men ’cross country, 
over barriers that might well awe the gentle reader. The trick 
adds, possibly, to the sense of grim implacability in the hearts of 
the man-hunters, but the procedure is not feasible. Men do not 
romp between Lake Superior and Hudson Bay, ignoring all natural 
highways of travel, except in the pages of romance. 

“Then Mr. White represents the Ojibways and the Chippewas 
as engaged in deadly strife. Yet they are one and the same peo- 
ple, and Mr. White might just as well speak of internecine strife 
between Canucks and Canadians, or New-Yorkers and Gotham- 
ites. Early in the book a canoe is described as made from a ‘win- 
ter-cut’ of birch. Now birch-bark, as the woodsman knows, is 
not easily separated from the parent trunk until the sap begins to 
run, and it is in May that such bark can be cut for canoe-building. 
Nor does the Canadian tan Northern hare-skins for his blankets. 
The skins are cut in strips and wound about slender thongs or 
strings, the fur outside, and then plaited loosely together. Like 
the phrase ‘Mush on!’ the word ‘parka’ isnot used, as Mr. White 
would have us believe, in the neighborhood of the Hudson Bay. 
Mr. White ought to know, too, that a desperately hurried man 
can travel farther, in winter, without dogs than with dogs. The 
exception to this, of course, is when the trail lies along a string of 
‘posts’ or camps or caches where dog-feed, which is embarrassingly 
bulky and heavy, can be picked up from day to day. Otherwise 
it pays the man to travel ‘light,’ and alone. Then our author is 
surely thinking of a Jersey snow-storm when he speaks of the snow 
as coming down in clogging flakes, zigzagging earthward like 
pieces of paper. This is mild-weather snow—yet Mr. White has 
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just spoken of the danger of going unmittened, for even three 
minutes. Snow does not fall this way in the North, even in 
March, which may there be regarded as a winter month. North- 
ern snow is usually so fine that it is almost like rime in the air. 
Nor it it possible, as Mr. White repeatedly intimates, that the man 
on snowshoes (which, ez passant, are used until April) betrays 
4 his presence by the crunching of such snow as this. 


[October 24, 


such short stories of theirs as evoked such warm eulogy at the 
time of their appearance, until the authors had first submitted 
themselves to a rigorous process of stultification.” 


PERFUNCTORY TEACHERS OF 
LITERATURE 


N rehearsals of the difficulties of teaching literature the onus 
is rarely laid at the door of the teacher. 


Seldom in- 
deed will the sound of a snowshoe carry twenty-five yards. Ac- 
Ht cording to ‘The Silent Places,’ the Barren Grounds of Canada 
contains one, and only one, vast herd of caribou. This solitary 


Chere has somehow 
herd might prove to be 2,000 miles away and as hard to meet, our 





author explains, as a school of dolphins at sea. Yet Mr. J. W. 
Tyrrell, the Canadian explorer and naturalist, has recorded that 
during forty days of travel through this same territory by canoe, 
he was not out of sight of wandering caribou-herds for so much as 
one day at atime. There are, in fact, thousands of such bands, 
just as there are actually millions of caribou in this land so 
inappropriately called ‘ Barren.’ ” 


BLIGHT OF THE SHORT STORY 


a HE kind of short stories demanded by “modern conditions,” 


it is alleged, put the greatest practitioners of the art out of 
| 
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ess or force them to degrade their talents to the level of 
prevalent taste. The writer making. this charge is Mr. Edwin 
Pugh, an Englishman, who after surveying his home field casts a 
glance in our direction and finds our state as parlous as his own. 
He thinks that Kipling, writing his “Plain Tales from the Hills” 
as an unknown man, would in this day “have but slender chance 
of getting them accepted.” He knows no magazine “which would 
include Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘Thrawn Janet,’ ‘A Lodging for 
the Night,’ or ‘Providence and the Guitar’ inits list of contents.” 
Most of the magazines, he allows, would accept “The Sire de 


Malétroit’s Door,” “but not until the author had consented to cut 


it downto half itslength.” In 7he Fortnightly Review (October) 
Mr. Pugh thus analyzes the thing we accept at present, and goes on 
to level a shaft—not at the public, but at the magazine editors : 


“The stories chiefly sought after nowadays are those possessing 
qualities which we have had to coin new words and phrases to de- 
scribe: such words as ‘vim,’ ‘snap,’ ‘go,’ ‘crispness,’ ‘breeziness’ ; 
they must ‘go with a swing,’ they must not ‘tail off,’ they must 
‘orip the attention from the opening sentence,’ they must not be 
‘spun out’ or ‘padded ’—as, say, ‘The Gold Bug’ or ‘The Fall of 
the House of Usher’ or ‘The Man Who Would Be King’ 


were. 
And allsorts of embargoes are laid upon the writers. 


Their stories 
must not offend any one’s susceptibilities ; they must be adapted 
for reading aloud in the home circle; they must not be ‘unpleas- 
ant’ or ‘painful’; they must conform to exigencies of space and 
lend themselves readily to illustration. Above all they must not 
treat of any subject in which any one is in any way vitally interested. 

“(ne still reads good short stories that creep in, despite all these 
restrictions; but they grow rarer and rarer, even in the American 
magazines and in such English magazines as Blackwood's, which 
also set certain arbitrary limits upon their contributors’ fancy and 
talent beyond which they are forbidden totrespass. The inevitable 
consequence is that authors of the caliber of Mr. H. G. Wells and 
Mr. Zangwill have virtually ceased to’write short stories, while 
such other authors as Mr. Barry Pain, Mr. Morley Roberts, Mr. 
Marriott Watson, Mr. Walter Raymond, and Mrs. W. Kk. Clitford 

to select a mere handful 


are reduced to prostituting their genius 
to the level of what is commonly and erroneously held to be the 
prevalent taste. 


become current an undisputed assumption that he is all right 
Much has been said about the inherent difficulty of the subject it- 
self; still more about the student as an unwilling or an impossible 


recipient of literary instruction. But the teacher himself is dealt 


with by Prof. John Erskine, of Amherst College, in the New York 
Evening Post (October 13). Far froma well-based assumption 
of the teacher’s own love of books, “the fact seems to be,” he be- 
lieves, “that very few teachers of literature are habitual enthu- 
siastic readers of the books they blame their students for not 
reading.” The teacher’s case is further ventilated : 

“Their chosen companions are not Spenser, nor Shakespeare, 
nor Milton, nor Dickens, nor Thackeray. Of course, they know 
the books—like the old lady who had read the Bible—once. They 
know what the book is about. But through unfamiliarity they 
have forgotten the zest of the story; and by what device can they 
impart it? How often do you hear a teacher say comfortably, over 
his pipe or cigar, ‘Somehow Dickens doesn’t take hold of me as 
he used to,’ in a tone that makes it look dark for Dickens: and 
then if your own delight in J/rs. Gamp or Mr. Pecksniff is un- 
dimmed, and you begin to defend your taste, you will find that the 
professor has not read Dickens recently. He will lecture to you 
about him, however, on the spot. The pity of it is that so often 
all that is needed to interest a boy ina book isa sincere way of 
intimate praise. In school during study-hour Jim detects Bill 
with a non-academic volume under the desk, and starts inquiries, 
to which Bill responds from the nearest side of his mouth, ‘It’s 
“Tom Sawyer.” Gee, it’s great!’ And Jim is filled with the de- 
sire to read. Imagine the result if Jim’s father had said at the 
dinner-table, ‘James, I wish you to read “Tom Sawyer”; every 
boy ought to read it. Some critics think Mark Twain our greatest 
novelist. The story is of the picaresque type,’ etc.” 


The teacher of literature should if possible be a writer, Professor 
Erksine thinks. Lest the teacher think first that here is justifica- 
tion for efforts to add to his income, he is reminded at once that 


there is no necessity for him to rush into print. But he should 


have the creative habit of mind, in no matter how humble a degree, 


he is told, as “the best self-protection against pedantry.” Further: 


/ 

“The creative habit preserves the appreciation of literary ex- 
pression for itself ; what the poets might have said is less interest- 
ing to the creative mind than what they did say. May the number 
of writers who teach increase, as we realize the illumination, the 
fervor, the sanity of appreciation, that are fostered by habitual 
creative work. Even in Germany, where in our time the unimagi- 
native mind has had its say of literature, the suggestion comes at 
last for poets to teach books. If such teaching seems a circum- 
scribed task for a winged spirit, as it seemed to Lowell, at least 
it should not seem soto us who believe in the power of great ideals 
over a nation’s destiny, and know how ignorant the newer genera- 
tions are of books, wherein these great ideals are permanently 
stored. 


“The twofold reward of the poet-teacher’s double calling is in- 




















creased confidence and authority in his work. He pleads for 
“TP ey ; . his calling when he pleads for any book; to him the ises are 
The short story has fallen into decay, not because we lack liv- : -< thei - ; ; . a the Mv “id iad 
' sea oe Pas more than a name; he is their advocate to generous young hearts, 
i ing authors capable of excelling in that form of literature, but be- : 3 ales yee Neakrs 
if nthe: See : ; ; open for a short time to noble persuasions, before they are cal- 
¥ cause we deceive ourselves with false notions of what the public ‘ é ie Bee 
i ; loused by the touch of the world. No wonder if he feels both the 
4 needs. He would be a daring man who declared that we are less : ‘ ‘ tee A 
i are am ’ weight and the consecration of his office—to make of that short 
th critical now than we were ten or fifteen years ago. Yet where are : : 
i . : va <4 : opportunity a tenfold talent; to plead for those voices of the race, 
if our present-day authors of the caliber of Ella D’Arcy and Kenneth - 





of whose blood, however humbly, he is; to be the embodiment of 


Grahame and Netta Syrett, whose stories lent a luster to the Ved- Sag : 
} , that love which is the intercessor 
i 


low Book that even the miasmas of its occasional prurience could 
not wholly obscure? These three, at least, could not be accused 
\ of transgressing any accepted rules of reticence; yet one can not 

think of any modern magazine which would be likely to print any 


Between the gods that live and mortal man. 


To a few such teachers in this country how many of us owe how 
To remember them is to be grateful.” 


great a debt! 
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GEN. WILLIAM F. DRAPER, 


EDWARD S. ELLIS. R. MICHAELIS. 


ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 


A GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS 


Andrews, Eliza Frances. The War-time Journal 
of a Georgia Girl. 1864-1865. 8vo, pp. 387. New 
York D. Appleton & Co. $2.50 net. 

The quarrel and bitterness which ex- 
isted between North and South took a new 
phase when it became a question as to the 
way in which the war was carried on, and 
the manner in which prisoners of war were 
treated on either side. This diary of a 
Georgia girl is published at a time when, 
as she says, ‘‘I do not recall these things 
in a spirit of bitterness or repining, but 
with a feeling of just pride that I belong 
to a race which has shown itself capable of 
rising superior to such conditions. 
We” on this side of line, ‘‘challenged the 
fight,” etc. This the author writes in 
some well-chosen words spoken as a ‘‘Con- 
clusion’’ in comment on her own interest- 
ing and historically valuable record of 
plantation life in the South during the 
time of Sherman’s raid, which fortunately 
did not extend to the estate of her father. 
He, by the by, was a strong Unionist, altho 
his sons fought in the Confederate army. 
There is a tone of refinement, of exalted 
humanity, running through this diary, al- 
beit the natural indisposition against 
‘*Yankees”’ is excusable in a Georgia girl 
of the time. The record shows, however, 
that social life and the weaving of finery 
(thanks to the blockade-runners) did not 
dic out in regions around which cavalry 
were prancing and guns thundering. Thus 
we read under March 31, 1865, Friday: 
“Mrs. Callaway gave a large dinner. | 
wore a pretty new style of head-dress 
Cousin Bessie told me how to make, that 
was very becoming. It was a small square 
about as big as my two hands, made of a 
piece of black and white lace that ran the 
blockade, and nobody else has anything 
like it.” 

The book is charmingly natural and 
lifelike, and will prove a valuable addition 
to the diaries of the war which have ap- 
peared from authors on both sides of the 
line. This ‘* Diary” isillustrated from con- 
temporary photographs. A quotation, 
‘the port of rest from troublous toil,” 
etc., from Spenser’s ‘ Faerie Queene,” is 
credited to Chaucer. 

Bangs, John Kendrick. The Genial Idiot: His 
Views and Reviews. 12mo, pp 214. New York. 
Harper & Bros $1.25. 

Carman, Bliss. The Making of Personality. 
8vo, pp. 375. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 


Mr. Bliss Carman is well known on both 


sides of the Atlantic as a poet of impression- 
ism and passion, with a distinctly personal 
note in all he creates. In the present work 
he has taken up the réle of a philosopher 
and moralist. His subject is personality. 
In handling this subject he places himself 
in line with Augustine of Hippo, Rousseau, 
as well as Amiel and Walter Pater. Au- 
gustine has been called the ‘‘Apostle of 
Personality.’’ He was the first to change 
the direction of his thoughts from the 
objective to the subjective. The conclu- 
sion he came to is exprest in his ‘*‘Con- 
fessions.”’ He says ‘‘there is something 
in the spirit of man which is unfathomable 
even to the spirit of man itself.” Yet he 
struggled to fathom this unfathomable, and 
found it to be the main and most absorbing 
task of his lifetime. A somewhat similar 
idea is that presented by Mr. Carman in 
his view of personality. Thus he declares 
in a tone which almost echoes that of the 
‘*Confession’’: ‘‘We slave and endure and 
dare and give ourselves to the engrossing 
demands of business and affairs, deluding 
ourselves for the hour with the notion that 
mere activity insures success, and that 
deliberate achievement, if only it be stren- 
uous enough, will bring happiness. But in 
moments of calm sanity we perceive our 
folly, and know full well that personality, 
and not performance, is the great thing.”’ 

While Mr. Carman is not a mystic like 
Augustine and does not adhere to the 
traditional as guide of life, the exalted tone 
in which he extols the religion of reason 
and instinct is honest and illuminating. 
He deals, however, with life and character 
largely from an esthetic standpoint, and 
his chapters on ‘‘The Winged Victory,” 
‘“Rhythms of Grace,’ ‘‘Beauty of the 
Foot,’ *‘Dancing as a Fine Art,’ some- 
times remind us of Ruskin. The clear 
lyric utterance of the poet is apparent in 
many of his sentences, and this work as a 
whole will be found by all readers of taste 
at once a suggestive guide and a source of 
inspiration. 

Day, Holman. The Eagle Badge: or, The Sko- 
kums of the Allagash. [lustrated. 12mo, pp. 289. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $1.25. 

Draper, William F. Recollections of a Varied 
Career. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 411. Boston. Little, 
Brown & Co. 

General Draper began his business life 
in a New-England factory as a boy, earning 
$2.50 a week. From this employment he 
emerged in a few years as a volunteer in 


the Civil War, where in three years he rose 
to be a brevet brigadier. Meanwhile, sur- 
prizing to relate, he had saved, by economy, 
obviously strict, $3,500. He was married 
after he had served only one year in the 
war, and returned to Massachusetts just 
before it was ended. With $2,500 addition- 
al to his $3,500, the $2,500 having been 
borrowed, he then purchased an interest 
in the textile-machinery company with 
whose fortunes the remainder of his life 
has been closely identified, and rose to a 
foremost place among business millionaires 
in Massachusetts. Elected to Congress he 
served two terms, and in the McKinley 
administration was made Ambassador to 
Italy, where, through his large fortune 
and his accomplished wife (a daughter of 
General Preston of Louisville), he main- 
tained in great splendor the dignity of his 
country. 

The readers perhaps would not discern, 
from this outline of General Draper’s 
career, material which justified a book of 
reminiscences intended for general circu- 
lation. General Draper seems to have 
anticipated this criticism. He speaks of 
himself as ‘‘a man of ordinary talent,” 
and explains that his purpose in writing 
the chronicle was to leave something that 
would interest his children. At the same 
time the was led to believe that the general 
public might also take some interest in it. 
We believe this expectation as to the public 
will in some real sense be realized. Gen- 
eral Draper is about the last man living 
who would lay claims to literary gifts; he 
is possest of no illusions about himself. 
It is just because of this fact that the 
volume has a kind of interest which it 
would not have had had its author been 
less a business man and more a literary 
person, or a person who took himself too 
seriously. It is the quality of directness 
and plain common sense as applied to the 
narrative of a notably successful and varied 
career which gives to the book an interest 
really genuine and quite exceptional 

One does not need to have known Gen- 
eral Draper, nor to share in his political 
opinions, to find in these pages material 
well worth while to read. Near the close 
of the volume he records a conversation 
with President Roosevelt, in the winter ot 
1903-04 on the subject of the tariff, which 
should have public interest at the present 
time: 
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THE PALAZZO PIOMBINO, IN ROME, GEN. 


DRAPER’S RESIDENCE WHILE AMERICAN 


AMBASSADOR TO ITALY, 


‘*He asked me if the somewhat discord- 
ant views of Republicans on the subject 
of protection could not be harmonized. I 
tolu him that, in my view, our party was 
based on the principle of protection, and 
that the great host of Republicans were 
satisfied with present conditions. He said 
that such men as Governor Cummins of 
fowa and Mr. Foss of Massachusetts were 
not content, and I replied that I thought 
he would be very unwise to be influenced 
by their views. He then said that he had 
come to the same conclusion and that he 
wished me to understand his position. 
Speaking generally, he explained that: 
‘The true policy of the Republican party 
is to maintain a strong and consistent pro- 
tective policy; that nq more reciprocal 
treaties in competitive products ought to 
be negotiated and that there should be no 
tarifi revision until the trouble caused by 
some existing duty or duties exceeded the 
disturbance which the general tariff revi- 
sion would bring about.’ When that time 
came he thought a revision should be made, 
always keeping the protective principle 
in full view. I commended these views, 
which agreed with my own, and he added: 
‘These are my ideas, or I think they are; I 
sometimes think that other people know 
my views better than I do myself.’ I 
came home and made minutes of the con- 
versation, from which 1 now quote sub- 
stantially.”’ 


Drummond, William Henry. The Great Fight 
—Poems and Sketches. Edited, with a biographical 
sketch, by May Harvey Drummond. Illustrated. 
i2mo, pp. 158 New York. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
$x.25 net. 


Duncan, Norman. Every Man for Himself, [- 
lustrated. 1oamo, pp. 304. New York Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50. 

Dyer, Muriel Campbell. Davie and Elisabeth. 
VWiustrated. r2mo, pp. 130. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $1. 

Eddy, Arthur Jerome. Ganton & Co.: A Story 


of Chicago Commercial and Social Life. IVlustrated. 
12mo, pp. 415. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 


Ellis, Edward S. Fire, Snow, and Water; or, Life 
in the Lone Land. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 324; The 
Round-up; or, Geronimo’s Last Raid. Illustrated. 
r2mo, pp. 347, Trailing Geronimo, or, Campaigning 
with Crook. Illustrated. 12mo. pp. 353; The Phan- 
tom Auto. Illustrated. 1z2mo, pp. 320. Philadelphia: 
John C, Winston Co. 75 cents and $1 each. 


Ely, Richard T. Outlines of Economics. Re- 
vised and enlarged by the author and Thomas S. 
Adams, Ph.D., Max Q. Lorenz, Ph.D., and Allyn A. 
Young, Ph.D. 12mo0. pp. xili-700. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2 net 

Fagan, }. QO. Confessions of a Railroad Signa)- 
man. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 181. Boston’ Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 

Godfrey, Hollis. The Man Who Ended War. 


Tilustrated 12mo, pp. 301. Boston. Little, Brown 
& Co $1.50. 


Griffis, William Elliott. The Fire Fly’s Lovers, 


and Other Fairy Tales of Old Japan. (Illustrated. 


ow 166. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
0 } 


Grubb, Edward Authority and the Light With- 


in. 1zmo, pp. 141. Philadelptia: John C. Winston 
Co. 80 cents net. 

Hammond, James T., and Smith, Grant H. The 
Compiled Laws of the State of Utah, 1907. Com- 


piled, annotated and published by authority of an 
act of the Legislature, together with the Constitution 


of the United States, the Constitution of the State 
of Utah, the Enabling Act, and the Naturalization 


Law. S8vo, pp. xxiv-1697 Salt Lake City: Skelton 
Publishing Company 

This volume, bound in conventional 
legal leather with red and black labels, 
was printed and bound in Salt Lake City, 
and is notable as a specimen of work in this 
line which can be done west of the Rockic >. 
It includes all the laws of that State of a 
general and permanent nature that are now 
enforced. The compilers have followed 
the Revised Statutes as to the arrangement 
and general style of presentation. 

Harben, Will N. Gilbert Neal: A Novel. Fron- 


tispiece. 12mo, pp. 361. New York Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50. 


Harrison, Edith Ogden. The Flaming Sword, 


Tilustrated, vo, pp. 133. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. $1.25 net. 


_Harrison, Frederic. Realities and Ideals: So- 
cial, Political, Literary, and Artistic. 8vo, pp. xiii- 
462. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75 net. 


Some forty odd essays on a great vari- 
ety of subjects are embraced in this new 
volume from Mr. Harrison. Nearly all the 
essays have before seen publicity in the 
pages of periodicals, English or American; 
but there are a few exceptions, notably 
the three papers on the rights, duties, and 
claims of women. The latter are other- 
wise notable as specimens of Mr. Harri- 
son’s rare qualities of mind and rare liter- 
ary gifts. No one in our times has said 
anything better of women than Mr. Harri- 
son says here. A dozen passages tempt 
the reviewer to quote; one alone must 
suffice, “In the family, woman is as’ com- 
pletely supreme as is man in the state. To 
keep the family true, refined, affectionate, 
faithful, is a grander task than to govern 
the state.” Mr. Harrison ranks among 
living Englishmen with John Morley as an 
essayist of originality, weight, and charm, 
who has also supreme gifts in expression. 

Hurlbut, Rev. Jesse Lyman. [Editor.] Handy 
sible Encyclopedia. Jllustrated. rzmo, pp. 390. 
$3; Stories of Great Americans—Every Child Can 
Read Wlustrated. 1omo, pp. 257. 75 cents; The 


Story of Jesus and the Early Church—-Every Child 
Can Read. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 315. 75 cents; 
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Illustrated. _r2mo, pp. 2 


82. 
phia’ John C, Winston Co, 75 cents, Philadel. 


Jackson, Gabrielle E. W Wi 
Mountains. Illustrated. ‘emo. Vinkles at the 


pony P 

York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25. P37. New 
Jacobs, Philip P. The Campaign a 

culosis in the United States, including a Din 

of Institutions dealing with Tuberculosis im ory 

United States and Canada. Compiled under the 

direction of the National Association {oy the St e 

and Prevention of Tuberculosis. vo, pp. vie ay 


New York: Charities Publishing Committ 
Twenty-second Street. $r, ow 


Jefferson, Charles Edward. The Character of 
yous. rz2mv, pp. viii-353. New York: Thom 
- Crowell & Co. $1.50 net, ” 


Jewett, Sophie. The Pearl: A Middle English 
Poem. A modern version in the meter of the orig- 


inal. r6mo, pp. 102. New York: Ph 
Dd a y 
Crowell & Co. 40 cents. ot 
Johnson, Enoch. A Captain of Industry, Tilus- 


trated, 12mo, pp. 509, Boston: The C. ) 
Publishing Co. M. Clark 
Johnston, Mary. Louis Rand. 8vo, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50, 

The transition period of American his- 
tory which followed the Louisias  Pyp. 
chase offers a very fine opportunity for 
writers of the historical novel. Mexander 
Hamilton, Aaron Burr, and Thomas Jeffer- 
son present characters of great strength, 
individuality, and even picturesqueness. 
“Louis Rand’ gives us a quite adequate 
picture of the period. Of course it at once 
challenges comparison with Gertrude Ath- 
erton's ‘‘The Conqueror,”’ but in the latter 
novel the author seems to have struggled 
with an embarras de richesse. She never 
quite disengaged herself from the authentic 
so as to give full rein to her imaginative 
and creative faculty. The consequence was 
that she produced a monograph on Alex- 
ander Hamilton which was neither romantic 
history nor an historica) romance. This is 


(Continued on page bo2) 
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The Tariff Graft: Consumer | 
How the Game is Worked 


Witness this Confession of a Protected Republican Manufacturer 
















“*T have made money every year out of the Tariff Graft. (Not 
much, but still a (ittle.”’ 


The Tariff barons raised their price $90,000 to me. { made 

a charge against the jobber of $60.000, and | know that he charged 
more than $70,000 for the $60,000 he paid me. Before reaching 
the consumer, the $50,000 charge became about $} 00, 000 to be 


paid by the agricultural consumer.” 


















‘‘When Congress gave us forty-five per cent, we needing only 
twenty per cent, they get us a Congressional permif, if not an invi- 
fafion, fo consofidate, form one great (rust and advance our price 
twenty-five per cent, being the difference between the twenty per 
cent needed and the forty-five per cent given.’’ 
H. E. MILES, Chairman of the Tariff 


Committee of the National Associa- 


tion of Manufacturers, and head of 
the Agricultural Implement Trust, 


in American Industries, November 
15, 1907. 


The Republicans say “Let the Tariff be Revised by its Friends,” 
Payne and Dalzell of the Republican Congressional 
Ways and Means Committee. 





Hear what Mr. Miles bas to say further, in American Industries 
for April, 1908: 


“ Ghe people instruct and trust Congress to grant just, equitable 
and ample protection. Congress trusts the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. This Committee trusts such persons and My. Dalzell, and 
they—they trust the trusts!” 


WHO CAN BEST BE TRUSTED HONESTLY TO REVISE 
THE TARIFF—The trust-ridden Republican Party or 
the consistently low-tariff Democratic Party ? 


VOTE FoR BRYAN AND KERN 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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of the “NATIONAL” |» no means the case in the present novel, 
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FREE 
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to-day for this, 
your FREE Copy 


of t the “ NATIONAL” 
Style Book? It is waiting 


for you FREE—wait- 


ing for you to write 


for it to-day. 
init Are Greatly Changed. 
The “NATIONAL” Style Rook, sent free, shows 


every new fashion, illustrates all the se: seat : radical 
changes in styles in all. kinds of we earing appa . Every 
woman should see the “* NATIONAL” Style Book before 
selecting anything for Fall. 

It shows a complete line of Ready-Made Apparel] for 
Women and Children. I¢ gives you the desirable New 
york Fashions, It gives you, complete, a)) the changes 
in Style—all the new Trimmed Skirts and Hats and 84 
different new Read y-Made Coats offered at ** NATIONAL” 


“NATIONAL” 


Ready-Made Garments 
Winter Style Book FREE 


In addition on the 69 Man-Tailored ‘*‘ NATIONAL“ 
Suits and Skirts, «all Made-to-Order, this Style Book 
shows the follow ing Ready-Made Goods: 


Costumes Skirts Plumes Hats 
Rain Coats Sweaters Corsets Petticoats 
Kimonos Waists Furs Hosiery 
Coats Women’s, Misses’, and Children’s Wear 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


ery “NATIONAL Garment has the “NATIONAL 
6v. AR SNTEE TAG” sauadicte signed guarantec to refund 
your money if you are not satished. 
We prepay alle xpress charges on “NATIONAL” garments 
to any part of the United States. 


NOW, Before you Jose this Ad., Write For Your FREE 


opy of the *‘NA L” Style Book. Write for it 
NOW -— not to- uaneeunr oe oo xt week, but TO-DAY. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


229 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 


Mail Orders Qnly. No Agents or Branches. 


Long wear|for thin stockings 
Vale Metemelcvaeliirsd 





The one objection to thin 
stockings was that the toes wore 
through in no time. Now that’s 
overcome 


Togards 


fit snugly and comfortably over 
the forepart of the bare feet 
underneath the stockings, and 
not only prevent the toes from 
foreing throngh, but being por- 
ous they absorb the perspiration 
ofthe feet and keep the stock- 
ings and shoe linings dry. 
Made from soft, strong yarn— 
1 i in sizes for men, 


Light, 


3 pairs Ves 
12 pairs SE, Sold only in sealed 
wax envelopes, 

If your dealer hasn’t Togards, 
we'll send them to you prepaid on 
receipt of price, and size of shoe 

H. L. Nelke & Co. 
2153 N. Warnock St. 
Philadelphia 

Reference : Bank of Com- 

merce. Philadelphia. 


Dealers, write for prices. 
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| Thomas Brown, Harvey, William Pepper, 
and Alfred Stillé. The Alabama student 
| who supplies the subject for the main title 


|factsin a man’s life, but has added much by 


[ the hero of which is a type, the production 
of an imaginative gener ine He is 
the American as he first emerges from en- 
franchized colonialism. Louis Rand is a 
{ purely original conception, the ambitious 
{son of a ‘‘tobacco-roller,”’ protégé of the 
| polished and liberal Jefterson, and nsing 
\ by his own courage to political influence 
| and power. His wife represents the old, 
narrow, yet high-minded aristocracy of the 
| South. 
| We leave our readers to trace the plot 
|of a most interesting story. We can only 
| express our admiration for the literary 
| perfection of the style and the intensely 
| 


brilliant descriptive power exhibited by 


| 
the author. 


It was said that Meissonier 
drew and painted accurately even to the 
buttons on the coats of Napoleon’s soldiers, 
The same accuracy, lightness of touch, yet 
precision, distinguishes th work of this au- 
thor. The vivid impression she makes, 
for instance, by her description of Aaron 
Burr’s personal appearance and bearing 
is quite remarkable, while her studies in 
scenery and atmosphere, as well as her 
clear-cut delineation of individual charac- 
ter, are or rare merit. The tragic catas- 
trophe of the tale is evolved with a skill 
and a reserved power which sometimes 
recall Balzac. The book is, we think, a 
piece of permanent literature and must 
rank as one of the finest novels of its class 
which have appeared. 

Jones, Avihur Goidon. Amazing Adveniures of 
an Inventor: Being a Partial Account of the Life 
of Alfred Ingleson, Esq., the American Nonpareil. 
12mo, pp. 444. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co. 
$1.50 


Judson, William Pierson. Road Preservation 
and Dust Prevention. Illustrated. 1zmo, pp. 140. 


New York The Engineering News Publishing Co. 
$1.50 net. | 


Kirkham, Stanton Davis. In the Open: Inti- | 
mate Studies and Appreciations of Nature. Illus 

trated. 8vo, pp. 223. San Francisco: Paul Elder 

& Co. $1.75 net. 


Michaelis, Richard. After Forty. Years. Remi- 
niscences and Reflections. Medford, Wis, 


Ollivant, Alfred. The Gentleman: A Romance 
of the Sea. t2mo, pp. 206. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co, $1.50 net. 

Osler, William, M.D. An Alabama Student, and 
Other Essays. 8vo, pp. 334. New York Henry 
Frowde. 
| Dr. Osler has long been somewhat famous 
among men of his own profession for his 
interest in literary and biographical topics 
|remotely related to medicine and its prac- 
titioners. In this volume, which in manu- 
facture is entirely of English origin, he has 
/brought together a number of essays, or 
'addresses, read at various times during 
ithe past ten or fifteen years to college 
students or clubs at Johns Hopkins and 
elsewhere. The topics are~all biographi- 
cal, among the subjects being John Keats, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, John Locke, Sir 


was Dr. John Bassett of Huntsville, a 
devoted physician and student in medicine 
of the early half of the last century. 

Dr. Osler gives not only the conventional 





A Wonderful Tonic 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
Cooling, refreshing and invigorating. Dispels aaa | 
tired feeling during Spring and Summer. 
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For Ashes 


Strongest and Looks Best 
Witt’s Can— 


A\Ml heavy steel—body corru- 
gated, Can’t dent it! 

Steam flanged andriveted. Heavy 
steel bands riveted top and bottom. 
No soldered places to split open! 

Galvanized inside and i 
no corrosion, no rust, 

Will last for years! Always 
neat and trim! 

Look for the yellow label, Witt’s, 


If your dealer hasn't Witt’s, write us. 
We will supply you direct—satisfaction guar- 
anteed, Three sizes. Als) Witt’s Pail, three 
sizes each. Address Dipt. K. 


The Witt Cornice Co. 


2118-2124 Wincheli Ave. Cincinnati, O. 








ROAST MEATS 


hot or cold, are given just 
that finishing touch” if 
seasoned with 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It perfects the flavor of 
Soups, Fish, Steaks, Chops, 
Veal and Salads. It gives 
relish to an otherwise in- 
sipid dish. 
Beware of Imitations. 

Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 
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way of personal comment that is distinctive 
) ; . . 

in itself and frequently charming. The pa- 

per on which he has bestowed the most lov- 

. ay nt — 

ing care is perhaps the one on Sir Chomas 

Browne, altho there is an intimacy in those 


on Dr. Pepper and Dr. Stilé, which places 


these papers somewhat apart from the 
others. 
Kobbins, Sarah Stuart. Old Andover Days: 


Memories of a Puritan Childhood. 16mo0, pp. 189, 


Boston: The Pilgrim Press 


Mrs. 


book, is a daughter of Moses Stuart, one} 


o{ the notable teachers at Andover of a 
former generation—he died in 1852. At 
this distance of time (and this seems to be 
much more than fifty years), Mrs. Rob- 
bins’s memory goes back with vividness to 
the life she knew on that New-England 
hilltop. Itisnot so much of minute events 
that she writes, as of the genera) spirit and 
atmosphere which pervaded the seminary 
and those who were attached to it either 
as professors or as students. It all seems 
to us of to-day a gloomy and forlorn sort 
of life, but it is obvious from Mrs. Rob- 
bins’s chronicle that the young, at least, 
were able to find their pleasures in the 
midst of those somber and terribly serious 
surroundings. It may be noted here that 
Andover only this year ceased to be a sep- 
arate institution, and became a part of 
Harvard, 


Sedgwick, Anne Douglas. Amabel Channice. 


12mo, pp. 256. New York: The Century Co. $1.50. 

Stewart, William M., Reminiscences of. Edited 
by George R. Brown. 8vo, pp. 358. New York 
and Washington: The Neale PublishingCo, $3 net. 


Senator Stewart of Nevada had a moving 
story to relate and in these pages has effect- 
ively presented it. 
haps find the early parts, in which he out- 
lines conditions in the Far West during 
the years immediately preceding the Civil 
War, perhaps the most interesting, dealing 
as they do with life in mining-camps and 


with the conditions out of which Senator 


The reader will per- 





A FOOD LESSON 
That The Teacher Won't Forget. 





Teaching school is sometimes very ard- 
uous work. If the teacher is not robust and 
in good health, she can’t do her best for her 
scholars or for her own satisfaction. 

When it becomes a question of proper 
food for brain work, as in school teaching, 
many teachers have found Grape-Nuts ideal. 

‘‘T have been for many years a teacher, 
and several months ago found myself in such 
a condition that ] feared I should have to give 
up work,’’ writes a N. Y. teacher. 

“So nervous was I, that dizziness and 
spells of faintness were frequent and my 
head and stomach gave me much trouble. 

‘‘ Several physicians who treated me gave 
me only temporary relief and the old ails 
returned. 

‘About three months ago I dropped all 
medicine and began eating Grape-Nuts 
morning and night. Now, my head 1s clear, 
pain in stomach entirely gone, and I have 
gained in flesh. I am not only continuing 
in school but have engaged to teach another 
year. 

“ “YT owe my restored health, a brighter 
outlook on life, and relief from doctor bills, 
to Grape-Nuts.”’ ‘‘There’s a Reason.”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,”’ 
in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


Robbins, the author of this little | 
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ortune Colony 





Sts Sypmbal 
and Purpose 


HE Puritans were a sturdy, thnfty folk. 
They “got on™ in the world. 


looked their neighbors in the eye. 


Are you “doing well >” 
Are you planning to be “ well-to-do >” 


them anyway—-except to yourself. 


earn and get more to put with it, 


in Plymouth in the sping of (62i. 


im every home . 


ship will mean to you. 
May I have the letter > 








It was a part of their religion to “do"’ well. 
They were not fooled into the folly of shiftlessness. 
Few of them were rich, but most of them were well-to-do. 
They worked with their hands, paia- their debts and 


Fine types of men and women they were! 


So much for the Puritans, Now about yourself, 


Are you “getting on?” 


These are personal questions, I know, but I ask them in 
the spirit of good-will and helpfulness, and you need not answer 


The Fortune Colony of the City of New York is busy 


with the worthy task of encouraging thrift and real success among 
men and women everywhere. It offers to its members a well- 
defined plan by which they may save some of the money they 


Upon the stationery and printed matter sent out by The 
Fortune Colony are reproduced the idealized portraits of John 
Alden and Priscilla, who got married and went to house-keeping 
These histuiical faces, 
typical of the best in American life, form the symbol of our 
organization and we are proud of it and want to have it known 


I would like to have a letter or post-card from every 


man, woman and young person in the country who aspires to 
be financially successful in a worthy way, asking for our book- 
let entitled ‘‘ How to Build a Fortune in Ten Years.’? 
be sent free, and then, well—you will know just how to become 
a member of The Fortune Colony and how much your member- 


Neth Oi, 
adieu. Che Fortune Colony 


of the Gity of New York 





EMBERSHIP in The For- 
twne Colony is divided into 


three Classes _ Class A, 
Class B and Class ol These classes 


are sub-divided into Sections, each 


with a limited membership. 


Class A (Section One) consists 
of Members who elect to build for 
themselves, through ortune 
Colony, litle fortunes of §1,000 
each. Section One, Class A, is 
strictly limited to 600 Memberships. 

Class B (Section One) consists 
of Members who decide on $2,- 
000 as the amount they wish to 
acquire, and is limited to 300 


Ct 
Memberships. 


Class C (Section One) consists 
of Members who wish to build 


fortunes of Jarger amounts and is 


limited to 100 Memberships. 


Back of all _Member- 
ships, guaranteeing them, 
are the interest-bearing 
Gold Bonds of a great 
business corporation 
famed throughout the 
world forcommercial 
strength and fidelity and 
having ASSETS OF 
MOKE THAN TEN 
MILLIONS OF DOL. 
LARS. 


Applicati for Membership in 
The Fortune Colony may be mailed 
from any Post Office in the world, 
But first write for booklet “* How 
to Build a Fortunein Ten 
Years.’? Men, women and young 
people engaged in all trades and 
callings ate eligible for Member: 
ship. Upon the approval of an 
application for Membership the 
Member becomes immediately a 
fortune-builder, and is associated 
in strong financial fellowship with 
thrifty ple of intelligence and 
character who have decided not 
to let their money interests go hap- 
hazard, but rather to work them 
out systematically to an ample and 
satisfying result, thus realizing in 
their lives worthy personal success 
and economic justice. 








It will 











437M Fifth Avenue, New Vork City | 














Richard Wightman, President 
Why we 


- 
can pay 5 % 


NO CITY grows and spreads out like New York. No- 
where else does real estate always increase in value. 
Nowhere else are so Many young, ambitious, salaried 
men borrowing money at liberal interest to build 
homes and avoid excessive rents. OUapital in most lo- 
calities cannot be loaned so safely and profitably. It 
cannot earn enough to pay you the dividends that our 

atrens have received through us 
or many years. FIVE PER CENT, 
reckoned for every day we have 
the funds, whether the time_be 
long orshort, principal secured by 


Assets of $1,800,000 


safety assured byourreputationof 
over fifteen years, and constant 
supervision of all operations by 
the New York Banking Depart- 


ment. Write us. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co., 9 Times Bldg. B’way,New York 
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Your Income 


This Company has assisted teachers and pro- 
fessional people in all parts of the country 
to increase their income by safely investing 
a little money in first farm mortgages. 
6% without commissions or deductions, 


Please write for booklet “fA seg 
and descriptive list of securities. 


E. J. Lander & Company 


Established 1883 
GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
or Security Bank Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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For the 
Busy Writer 


There is a great 
saving of time, and a 
wonderful satisfaction 
as well, in the smooth, 
positive action and the 
unfailing reliability of 


MABIE, TODD’& CO.’S 


Its Gold Pen is the best in 
the world—its feed is built 
on nature's laws, supplying 
the ink both above and 
below the Gold Pen Point. 


The absolute perfection of these two 
fundamental elements makes the 
Swan Fountain Pen immeasur- 
ably superior to any other pen 
ever put on the market. 








Get a Swan Fountain Pen that just 
suits your hand and your pen 
troubles are over. Write today 
for our illustrated booklet. 


MABIE, TODD & CO. 


Established 1843 
17 Maiden Lane, New York 
149 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Address 
Department ‘**‘ K 





London 
Manchester 


Paris 











IR BEDROOM 


j You can sleep outside in 
your own home lying com- 
| fortably in bed, protected 
H “| from sudden changes of the 
| weather, storms, insects 
and cold and have all the 
benefits of an outside open- 
air bed-room with none of 
its disadvantages. No 
‘| excessive weight of bed- 
clothes to tire you; the 
body is kept warm in a 
warm room, and uses its 
“| full energy to resist dis- 
ease and rebuild brain and 
body tissue, by breathing 
4} the pure, crisp, outside 
air ina 


AN OPEN-A 












ees 


d . ‘ aio. EO 

Inexpensive, it pays for itself by the fuel saved. Especially 
valuabie to business and professional men who are in doors 
during the day. No nails and screws, fits any window, 

For consumption, catarrhal trouble, general debility, nerve ex- 
haustion and all diseases of malnutrition, the best tonic is oxygen 
acquired by sleeping in the openair. Write for booklets to the 


WALSH WINDOW TENT CO. 
806 Franklin St., MORRIS, ILL. PETERBOROUGH, ONT. 








Stewart achieved success. The later por- 
tions, however, are not without intrinsic 
interest, and, in one or two instances, 


author’s Washington reminiscences go back 
to Lincoln’s time, when that city, in the 
matter of streets, was in such disreputable 
condition that an hour was frequently 
occupied in driving through the mud from 
the Capitol to the White House. Lincoln 
is described as having a countenance when 
in repose ‘‘the saddest I ever saw.”” The 
man himself was ‘‘the greatest this hemi- 
sphere has produced.” 

Senator Stewart accompanied Chief Jus- 
tice Chase to the residence of Andrew 
Johnson on the morning after Lincoln’s 
assassination and was present when Chase 
administered the oath. Johnson then lived 
at a hotel, where he occupied ‘‘two lit- 
tle rooms about ten feet square.”” When 
they entered, he presented ‘‘the appearance 
of a drunken man; was dirty, shabby, his 
hair matted as tho with mud from the 
gutter, while he blinked at us through 
squinting eyes and lurched around un- 
steadily; he had been on a bender for a 
month; was in his bare feet and only par- 
tially drest, as tho he had hurriedly drawn 
on a pair of trousers and a shirt.” 

There are some reminiscences of Mark 
Twain as the ‘‘most lovable scamp and 
nuisance who ever blighted Nevada.”’ 
President Harrison was ‘gifted beyond 
comparison with a capacity to be disa- 
greeable, always giving offense whether 
he refused or granted a favor. Words 
still more severe are printed as to John 
Sherman. 


Walsh, James J. The Popes and Science. 8vo, 
pp. 431. New York: Fordham University Press, 
$2.50. 


The question of Modernism and Medi- 
evalism has led to many misunderstand- 
ings with regard to the alleged conflict be- 
tween recent science and ancient religion 
in the Roman-Catholic Church. In the 
present volume he undertakes to prove 
that the popes were never opposed to 
science. Even in the case of Galileo the 
Papacy was more opposed to the man per- 
sonally and to his methods of procedure 
than to his theory. The popes, says this 
writer, were always the generous and ju- 
dicious patrons and encouragers of sci- 
ence. This was especially the case with 
medical science, we are told, and many 
historical facts are put forth in proof of 
this averment. The father of modern 
geology was a Roman Catholic, for Bishop 
Stensen, or Steno, was not only an anato- 
mist, but a pioneer of science. Chemistry 
and anatomy were never discouraged by 
the popes. The book is well-worth read- 
ing for its extensive learning and the vigor 
of its style. The Doctor, however, has 
‘not brought down his facts and arguments 
to the age of evolution, the new biology, 
and Biblical criticism, but has largely 
confined his attention to ages before the 
Reformation and Renaissance had ex- 
tended their influence over the whole 
learned world. 


Ward, Mrs. Humphry. The Testing of Diana 
Mallory. 8vo, pp. 549. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.50. 


The most modern novel consists either 











of excellent fooling pure and simple or 





possess some general historical value. The | 
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COUPON BOND 
Stands Seven 
Complete Erasures 


There could be no stronger 
proof of its exceptional quality 
worth. If it were anything 
other than the very best, this 
test would be impossible. 


COUPON 
BOND 


THE DE LUXE BUSINESS PAPER 
is Real Bond, not near-bond 





It is made only of the finest, newest 
factory clippings, washed, not cut, 
to pulp, and the integral strength 
of the original fibre is preserved 
in the finished product. Stronger, 
finer and better in color, as is 
evident at a glance, COUPON 
®SONM is the one paper best 
qualified in every way to fitly 
represent the high-grade house. 


JUDGE IT YOURSELF 


Write us without delay for samples of this 
splendid paper in all colors, also of booklet 
and cover papers. Compare these with 
the paper you are now using. Put them 
to any test you wish. Comparison will 
only emphasize the fact that COUPON 
BOND is the paper you should use. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO. 


fi ANY Largest Manufacturers of Commer- 
Smo )R\ cial Paper in the World. 29 Mills. 


HOLYOKE, - - MASS. 
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One burner will give as much light as 
ten ordinary olf” lamps; six 16 candle 
power electric bulbs — six 16 candle 
ay gas jets or5acetylene gas 

ets. Costs 2 cts. per week. Pro- 


duces @ pure, white, ome safe 


light. Over 200 styles. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents want- 
ed. Write for catalog, : 
. “THE BEST LIGHT Co. 
92 K. Sth 8t.. Canton, @ 
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tragedy which attains the severe and in- 
exorable intensity of the Greek stage. 
The end of a Greek trilogy was always rest 
after pain and struggle, but the pain and 
the struggle were always there. The great 
power of Mrs. Humphry Ward lies in the 
fact that she can give immense interest to 
this pain and struggle, to the tangle of life 
which she has exercised no ingenuity in 
forming, and no long-drawn hold on the 
reader’s curiosity in unknitting. The spell 
she casts over the mind comes from her 
profound power of psychological analysis, 
her conception of beauty in character, her 
purely dramatic instinct. Diana Mallory, 
one of this author’s loveliest and most 
truly feminine creations, is represented as 
betrothed to the man she loves. Just at 
the moment she feels she has reached the 
happiest moments of her life she comes 
suddenly to the knowledge why her father 
has exiled himself and his daughter on the 
Continent and persistently avoids return- 
ing to his native country. Her mother, 
who died early, was the murderess of the 
man whom the world looked upon as her 
lover. This terrible situation is worked 
out in a manner which Mrs. Ward alone of 
living writers is capable of. Throughout 
the whole work we feel that the interest is 
concentrated on the spectacle of a noble 
woman, suffering bravely, loving truly, and 
finding happiness at last. As we ob- 
served above, Mrs. Ward does not allow 
herself, as George Eliot did, to lighten her 
story with gleams of humor or comedy. 
But it does not need any such factitious 
aids in holding the interest of its readers, 
to whose deepest and highest human feel- 
ing it appeals with the irresistible power of 
truth. 





NOT A MIRACLE 
Just Plain Cause and Effect. 





There are some quite remarkable things 
happening every day, which seem almost 
miraculous. 

Some persons would not believe that a 
man could suffer from coffee drinking so 
severely as to cause spells of unconscious- 
ness. And to find complete relief in chang- 
ing from coffee to Postum is well wort 
recording. 

“‘T used to be a great coffee drinker, so 
much go that it was killing me by inches. 
My heart became so weak r ae fall and 
lie unconscious for an hour at atime. The 
spells caught me sometimes two or three 
times a day. 

‘My friends, and even the doctor, told 
me it was drinking coffee that caused the 
trouble. I would not believe it, and still 
drank coffee until I could not leave my 
room. 

.“Then my doctor, who drinks Postum 
himself, persuaded me to stop coffee and try 
Postum. After much hesitation I concluded 
to try it. That. was eight months ago. 
Since then I have had but few of those 
spells, none for more than four months. 

‘‘T feel better, sleep better and am better 
every way. I now drink nothing but 
Postum and touch no coffee, and as I am 
seventy years of age all my friends think 
the improvement quite remarkable.’’ 

‘‘There’s a Reason.”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,”’ 
in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 







































The Biad 

The Blade. 
is the vital part of any 
razor, for it is the Blade 
that does the shaving, and 


no matter what the price, the 
Best blade gives the Best Shave. 


The name GEM JUNIOR is 
on the best razor blade made—itis 
there for your protection and ours. 
Highest quality of steel, keen- 
ness of edge, fineness of temper. 


shaving comfort, and lasts a life-time. 







Razor Makers. 





$(00 


Outfit 


Pat. No. 686143 


The GEM JUNIOR BLADE with the BAR-FRAME has made the 


GEM JUNIO 


the most universally popular shaving device in use to-day. This Razor means 


higher prices were paid make the most enthusiastic Gem recruits. Re- 
member with one Gem Junior blade you can shave oftener and better than 
with a dozen of any other make—This fact has been demonstrated. 


The $1.00 set complete (as illustrated below) includes silver, 
nickel-plated frame, three section shaving and stropping han- 
dle, and 7 selected Ar Crucible Steel Blades in plush-lined case 

(not a paper box imitation). 


Special Holiday sets 
$1.50, $2.50, $3.50. 


| Gem Cutlery Co. 


34 Reade St., New York 


30 years in business— 
we are the original 
modern Safety 








The Bar 
is the one invention that 
has made the Safety Razor 
perfect, setting the GEM > 
JUNIOR further than ever 
ahead of all competitors. It 
adapts the edge of blade to the 
curves of the face, drawing the 
skin smooth just in advance of 
blade which is held flat at angle 
of the ordinary razor, assuring | 
a clean, close shave always. 




















SAFETY 
RAZOR 


Users of other makes for which much 





Never a dull blade, 7 BLADES 
7 exchanged for 25c. 50¢ 





HAVE YOU A CAMERA? 


Send 25 cents for 3 copies of most useful photo magazine. 
Prizes, picture criticism, new processes. f, 1.50 yearly. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 1163 Beacon Building, Boston, Mass. 





than a quarter of ¥ 

acentury ago the Jaeger ¥ 
goods were acclaimed the Stand- } 
ard Underwear of the world. To- | 


day they occupy the same vantage 
N ground of pre-eminence. | 
\ Nothing like them for both health 
\ and comfort. 
; Catalogue and Samples 
FREE. 


Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 
New York:: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane, 
Brooklyn : 504 Fulton St. Boston: 228 Boylston St. 
Phila. : 1516 Chestnut St, Chicago, 82 State St. 

Agents in all Principal Cities. 








g SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 


For richness in Library Furnish- 
ing, the “‘GUNN’’ Sec- 
tional Bookcases are 
con: to designs which 
give them a solid appear- 
ance. are no un- 
sightly iron bands to mar 
uty of high quality 
of finish for w Gunn 
products have become ney 
famous. ve 
exclusive (patented) fea- 
tures as the roller-Bear- 
ing, Non-Binding, 
Removable Door, and 
are absolutely Dust- 
proof. 
Gunn sedions may be 
pur to accommo- 
date 20 or 20,000 
books according to the 
size of your library. 
Our new, complete 































The Guan 
Furniture 
Company 


“You don’t 
done when you 
a Gunn.” 
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“i pee is more satisfying than a stylish and becoming hat; nothing 


so unpleasantly conspicuous as a hat that is unbecoming or out of style. 


page) KN OX 
“Wf HATS 
. are becoming because made in all the finer variations 
ON for different types of men. As for style, KNOX - 


Hats do not imitate or follow — they create Style. 








‘*T hear you anywhere in the room; why I 
could not hear ordinary conversation one foot 
uway. 

** T have had the Acousticon now for nearly a 
year and itisall in all tome. Gold could not 
buy it if I could not get another. 
** GARRETT BROWN, 
** St. Louis, Mo.’ 

The experience of Mr. Brown is the same as 
that of thousands who are now using the Acous- 
ticon—to them we have said as we now say to you: 

** Test the Acousticon and let us prove that it 
will make you hear easily, distinctly and clearly 


ENTIRELY AT OUR EXPENSE.” 


If you are not convenient to one of our many 
offices, you can test it at your own home and if 
you do not hear satisfactorily the trial will not 
cost you one cent. No trial fee, no penalty, no 
expense whatever if you do not hear. : 

The Acousticon is the original electrical 
hearing device, fully protected by U.S. patents 
and you cannot secure anything as efficient 

der another name. 
"Write for particulars of the Free Test, 
Booklet, etc., to 


THE GENERAL Acoustic Co. 
1263 BROADWAY NEW YORK 





1 Hudson Street - ° 
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1 for free booklet No. 27 advising you 
to become independent for life 
hout capital in the Mercantile Col- 
on Business. Free forms and stationery 


supplied for you to start business at once. 


WHi 


. M. WHITNEY, 
TNEY LAW CORPORATION, 





a 
New Bedford, Mass, 


The Imported Redwood 


Ink Pencil 


(Mave 1n ENGLAND) 

Excellent for carbon work. Can be carried point down- 
ward. Mail orders promptly filled. Price $1.50. With 
two gold bands $2.50. 

THE REDWOOD COMPANY 
New York 
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Safe, Convenient, Profitable 


Send postal today for book telling 
about this Company’s 

6% FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
If you have money on deposit, or if 
you contemplate opening a savings 
bank account, you will be interested 
in this convenient and safe method. 

REALTY MORTGAGE BOND CO. 


$22 Security Building Minneapolis, Minn. 














CITY aun COUNTY BONDS 


Can be bought I 

To yield from 1 VA 5% 
Send for list 

New First Nat’! Bank, Dept. C, Columbus, 0. 








CLEANLINESS OF OPERATION 


Is one of the strong features that has 
Fofi helped to earn the present world-wide 
reputation and endorsement of the Daus 
Improved Tip Top Duplicator. No 


- ee printers’ ink used, thus avoiding soil- 
oes SS \ ed hands and clothing. No expensive 
§ “atone eS. % g supplies. 100 copies from pen-writ- 
i -_ < 
Fe) 


ten and 50 copies from typewritten 
e original, Sent on ten days’ trial 
without deposit, Com- $5 00 

plete Duplicator, cap size (print 8% x 13 in. ) PRICE e 
Felix P. Daus Duplicator Co., Daus Bldg.,118 John St., New York 
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fficient. Is endorsed by physicians in aJl parts of the 


untry. 


Available. Give us your doctor’s name and we will| Convenient, Requires no detention from business, 
arrange to send the treatment to him for your private use. | and no hypodermic injections, no publicity. 
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YPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE, 317 W 57th St.. New York, 


In writing for information give also the wane of your family 
hysician 
Name . 
Address 


Joctor’s Name 


Safe. <A dsolutely no harmful secondary effects. 


The Oppenheimer Institute successfully treats morphin- 
ism in its Sanitarium in New York City, 


THE OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE 
51? WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CiTY 
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| CURRENT POETRY 


| Song. 
By Brian Hooker 


Dear, tho you wander over peace 


and passic 
% ‘ Ve 5510n, 
Searching the days to prove 


: ‘ ! ourself untrue, 
You can not hide me. Still, in my own 


fashion 
I shall come back to you. ; 


In other eyes, on lips that bid vou 
In music, in the little things we 

In your blind prayers for happines 
I shall come back to you. 


loubt me 
knew 


> Without me,— 


God keep you safe through all the « 
Through all the wrong you need to be and do 
Till in the wise joy of unfearful yearning 
I shall come back—I shall come back to you! 


Harper’s Magazine (0 


he 


t learning, 


tober), 


Minstrels in Bloomsbury. 
By Artuur Upson. 

To Covent Garden people stream 
To drink the music there; 

We stand along the curb and dream 
To melodies more rare 

Sing on, enchanted minstrel-girl, 
Thou artless, young and fair! 


The ‘busses of Southampton Row, 
The jingling hansoms here, 

Bear London, heedless, to and fro 
In search of evening cheer: 

For us, thou art enough, dear voice 
Forgetful-sweet and clear! 


Our daylong toil but goes to win 
Another toilsome day; 
Play on, oblivious violin! 
Soft harp, beseech thee, play! 
And thou, pale girl, with eyes aflame, 
Sing on for us who stay! 
—The Bellman (Minneapolis). 


PERSONAL 


Where the Roses Come from.-—In a little town 
some thirty miles up the Hudson, along the Albany 
post road, there is a little principality known as the 
Rose Kingdom. If one can imagine the ground be- 
tween Fifth Avenue and Eighth Avenue from Twen- 
ty-third Street to Thirty-fourth Street, New York, 
covered with nothing but greenhouses and _ these 
filled with nothing but American Beauty roses, one 
will have some idea of the glory of this domain, 
The ruler of this flowery land is Paul M. Pierson, 
who for the last twenty years has raised nothing but 
this one variety of rose. How great this ouput is 
may well be judged from the fact that last June he 
supplied three-quarters of a million roses to New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia alone. About seven 
millions are sent away each year. Mr. Pierson tells 
of his subjects as follows in the New York Press 

In the open air American Beauties can not be 
raised successfully. One thing that means their 
death is the heavy dew. ‘‘Unusual condensation’’ 
is the technical term that describes this. Too much 
moisture. on the leaves causes the ‘‘black spots’ to 





appear, and when this comes it is all over with the 
roses affected, and they have to be dug up and des- 
troyed. Too much moisture about the roots is the 
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cause of another of the American Beauty roses’ dead- 
liest menaces. The roots begin to rot, almost in a 
day, and the work has to be done all over again. 

Sunlight is our capital. If we didn’t have plenty 
of that, rose-growing would be cut of the question. 
June is the month of the year in which the conditions 
for rose culture are the most favorable—the ideal 
month. June is the month, too, when most roses 
are used; it far leads all the others, even the winter 
months, when entertaining in the big cities is at its 
height. You see, there are more weddings in June 
than at any other time of the year. Then there are 
the commencement exercises, that take a vast num- 
ber of roses. Aside from these the increase is prin- 
cipally due to the number of people embarking for 
Europe at that time. 

Yes, during June we frequently send away 20,000 
beauties, and even more, in a single day. Another 
reason why these roses are used so largely in June 
js that they cost less to raise them and are cheaper 
than in any other month of the year. They touch 
the top price about Christmas-time, and we gener- 
ally get a dollar and a half apiece for them from the 
big flurists ‘n the great cities. How much they sell 
them for I don’t know. 

Did you ever know that a rose needs sleep? It 
needs sleep just the same as a person. But less of 
it, curiously enough, in the summer than in the win- 
ter. We have been making some experiments with 
some of the new artificial lights to see if we can not 
fool the roses during the winter into thinking that 
the days are twelve or fourteen hours long. I do 
not think it would be practicable to try to force 
American Beauties or any other roses by attempting 
to grow them under a combination of artificial light 
and sunshine without giving them any rest at all. 

American Beauties are divided into six grades: 
**Specials,’’ ‘‘Fancies,’’ ‘‘Extras,” ‘‘Firsts,’’ ‘‘Sec- 
onds,”’ and ‘‘Thirds.’’ These terms are used to des- 
ignate the degrees of perfection in the blooms that 
are hardly apparent to any one not an expert. Each 
has a different price from the ‘‘Specials,’’ which are 
most perfect in every detail, down to the cheapest, 
the ‘‘Thirds,’’ which have the most defects. This 
is the way they are bought by the dealers. When 
they are bought by the general public the grading is 
not used. As a general thing the biggest dealers 
buy only ‘‘Specials,’’ the magnificent long-stemmed 
varieties. The others go to the grades down the line. 

No attempts have been made to change the color 
of the American Beauty. It can be made a little 
brighter by keeping the temperature of the green- 
house a little lower than is customary, but this hardly 
pays on account of the risk. If the temperature 
gets a shade too low it starts all sorts of things. 


SHEAR WIT 


So Would Others.—Little Freddie was told by 
the nurse one morning that the stork had visited the 
house during the night and left him a little baby sis- 
ter, and asked if he would like to see her. 

‘‘I don’t care nothing about the baby,”’ said Fred- 
die, ‘‘but I’d like to see the stork.” —The Delineator. 





Love of Country.—‘‘ What induced you to offer 
your air-ship to a rival power?’’ 

‘‘Pure patriotism,’’ answered the inventor, with a 
meaningful wink.—Washington Herald. 


What Bliss!—‘' Ah, Elsie, it is fine to be married 
to an officer—such a beautiful uniform, and so many 
decorations!’’ 

“‘Yes, and, besides that, he’ll have a band at his 
funeral.’”’—Wahre Jacob, 


The Reason.—Boy—''Come quick! There's a 


man been fighting my father mor’n half hour.’’ 
POLICEMAN—‘‘ Why didn’t you tell me before?’’ 
Boyr—‘‘’Cause father was getting the best of it 
till a few minutes ago!’’"—New York Telegram. 


One Way to Figare.—Artist—') got more than 
I expected for that landscape.’ 

FRIEND—Why, [ thought your landlord agreed 
to take it in lieu of rent?’’ 

ArtTist—‘‘Yes, but he raised my rent.””-—Harper’s 
Weekly. 
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“New Process” GILLETTE blades 
have been on sale at all dealers since 
‘September Ist, 1908, and have scored 
an unqualified success. 


Their wonderful keenness, a and finish 
is fully recognized and proves them to be superior 
to any blades heretofore placed on the market. 





Their cordial reception has richly repaid us 
for the four years earnest work we spent in per- 
fecting the process necessary to produce them. 


Their success has proved our wisdom in select- 
ing a steel made after our own formula, specially 
refined to answer the requirements of our new 
process. 


The demand for them has justified the cost of 
the automatic machines which sharpen each edge 
individually and insure their unvarying keenness. 


“‘New Process” GILLETTE blades are 
paper-thin, hard as flint, and require NO 
STROPPING—NO HONING. 


The coarsest beard readily yields to their 
marvelous keenness. 


Beyond the efficient and satisfactory results 
derived from ‘‘ New Process” blades, the feature 
of greater durability cannot fail to attract old 
and new friends to the “ Gillette Way” of perfect 
oe gg only possible with ‘‘ New Process” 

ades, 


NEW YORK 
240 Times Bldg. 








“New Process” GILLETTE Blades 


AN INSTANTANEOUS SUCCESS 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


BOSTON 
240 Kimball Bldg. 


Greater durability means a lessening to the 
already low cost of a daily shave with the 
Gillette Safety Razor. 


The unique nickel-plated box, too, is generally 
praised. 


It seals itself hermetically every time it is closed 
—is absolutely damp-proof and protects the 
blades from rust in any climate, thus prolonging 
their life and utility. 


TWELVE “NEW PROCESS” GIL- 
LETTE BLADES ARE PACKED IN 
THE BOX. 


THE RETAIL PRICE IS ONE 
DOLLAR. 


A GILLETTE with “ New Process” blades 
will give you more comfort—more genuine satis- 
faction than any shaving device you ever tried. 
No matter how you are now being shaved it will 
ay Na to adopt the “GILLETTE Way.” 


t will save you money —time—worry. 


The standard razor set consists of triple silver 
plated razor and 12 ‘* New Process”’ blades in 
morocco, velvet-lined case. Price $5.00. 


Combination sets containing toilet accessories, 
at prices ranging from $6.50 to $50.00. 


At all hardware, drug, jewelry, cutlery and 
sporting goods dealers. 





CHICAGO 
240 Stock Exchange Bldg. 








Automobilists ! 
“‘THAT Strang’? Spark Plug 


Made by Lewis Strang—the World’s Champion Racer 
Fully Guaranteed for One Year 


Oil proof; easiest plug to clean; never rusts; electrodes 
never burn; mica insulation indestructible. Sent 
postpaid, with written guarantee for $1.75. 


Lewls Strang, 1912 Broadway, New York 


HALF 
PRICE sxeute suzete 








To clean up Surplus Stock 
Semi Annual 


CLEARING SALE 





NEUSTADT AUTOMOBILE & SUPPLY CO. 


39838 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 


‘Do You Smoke? 


In any event, you should , 
know that there is one best | 
smoking tobacco that dis- 


criminating smokers have / 
been using for 25 years. Ab- { 


solutely pure, natural flavor, At 
BA 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


0 If your dealer wil) not supply you, 
Special Offer send his name and a dolar bil) (at our 
risk ) and receive prepaid a 75c can of Spilman Mixture, aad 


50c 
hid ynbberlined tobacco pouch, Money hack iC not satiefed, 























Interesting booklet. **How to Smoke a Pipe,”’ free. 
B. HOFFMAN COMPANY, Mirs., 184 Madison Street, Chicago 










TYPEWRITERS makes 


Tai eae )) All the Standard Machines Sold or Rented Any- 
¥, aig 24 where at to l4 M’f’r’s Prices, allowing Rental 
f Wi to Apply on Priee. Shipped with privilege of 

Sites examination. €@ Write for Iustrated Catalog V. 


i TypewriterEmporium 92-94 Lake St. Chieago 


—_— 


~~ 











34 oz. 75¢e; \% lb. 81.65; 1 Ib. 83.80 prepaid, } 








80BrightShines 
=) ior 25c- 


If your dealer hasn’t 
the genuine Eagle 
Brand, send cou- 
pon tous with 25 
cents—we’ll sup- 
ply you direct. It 
is the best dress- 
ing for black, 
tan, russet or 
brown shoes. 
Will not change the original color of the tans. It 
makes the leather soft and pliable — doesn’t rub 
off on hands or garments, 


Eagle Brand 
Shoe Cream 


isa pure oil dressing with a delicate odor. 
Contains no acid or turpentine. The shine 
comes Ls pang and rain can’t spoil it, A 





















smaller size for 10 centa—enough for 20 i 

shines—sent, if preferred. Bo come 

in handy glass jar. @ Ameri- 8 
Ladies, ask your shoe man for J ean shoo} 


““Nova’’—the great cleaner for 














SURE ohms athe’ Sky" 2, Coronas" 
shoe or dress. > TT, Franklin ‘ 
American send me_______g 
Shoe PolishCo, /# name ‘ 
212 North Franklin St. G9 sarees i 
Chicago # Dealer's Name _ { 
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aaa SLRS SSE SEC SES —=: 
\ Couldn't Account For It.—Mrs Poccs—« Wh 
= you think ails my husband, doctor?’ = 








PHYSICLIAN— ‘Well, as a Matter of fact, his com- 
plaint is hereditary. He has—’ | 


Mrs. Foccs (interrupting)—‘That’s Queer; Tm 
sure I can’t imagine where he could have Caught it 
There hasn’t been a case of heredita 


ry in the neigh. 
borhood since we moved here—and that’s = 


nearly a year."’—Chtcago News. 


cious 


Expert Advice,.—By TLER—*‘ Pardon this inter. 


ruption, but there is a deputation of unemployed 
waiting for you at the door.”’ 


His Excerrency—"Tell the people to go home 
quietly. (Drains a glass of champagne.) People 


in this world can get on very well without work— 
at least I find it so.'—Weakre Jacob. 


Kelty Sprir iene 
Between Friends.—‘‘You anes scarcely believe 


Pneumatic fire Or A } omobiles how jealous my husband js of me.’ 


The Kelly-Springfield Pneumatic is a new tire with | ET ann ne ee nner ee Dei 

an old name. We established a reputation in tire-building | | rer cnamse_p ) 
- me or ihange .— YLATIC WNT, 5 

before we made a pneumatic. We declined to put the name | cae the ee 





country this fall.’’ 


“ aj e ” CONSTITUENT—“‘I hope so. The country has been 
Kelly Springfield on a pneumatic until we had made a | \ supporting you fellows long enough.”"— Puck. 


pneumatic as good as the Kelly-Springfield solid tire. 2 
The Kelly-Springheld Sold Tire is | Asking Impossibilities.—Teacies 


where is the North Pole? 


! | 
4 the original two-wire tire Jounnre—''Dunno.” 


‘* Johnnie, 


. TEACHER—‘‘You don’t know after all my teach- 
the one best tire tame” . | 
the one best known | Jounnie—‘‘Nope. If Peary can’t find it there’s 
no use of my trying.’’—Brooklyn Life. 
the one most used. alli | 


The Kelly-Springfleld Pneumatic is the last word in 
auto tires as it was the first word in all other tires. 


Kelly-Springfield Pneumatics Kelly-Springfield Solid Tires 


Happy Man!—'O heavens, what an honort 
) His Royal Highness has himself run me down with 
his auto!’’—Wahre Jacob, 


caitlin is 











B); at all automobile supply houses at all carriage builders \ Misunderstood .—"" Are you a benedict?” 
Yh “No, I'd like to join a lodge, but my wife objects.”’ 
i CONSOLIDATED RUBBER TIRE COMPANY —Louisvitte Cowrier-Fournal, | 
Wg ‘ 
; 20 Vesey Street, New York, and Akron, Ohio —— 
y BRANCH OFPICES: News From a Seat of Learning.—Sistex Ann 
if NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CINCINNATI, OH10 BOSTON, MASS. ST. LOUIS —'‘*Did you get any marks at school ter-day, Bill?’’ 
¥ 243-245 West 47th Street 315 North Broad Street 641 Main Street 11-13 Hawkins Street 2340 Olive Street BILL- “es Yus: b re 7 © ’ anaes 
F SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. CHICAGO DETROIT, MICH. AKRON, OH10 » Dut they're where they don’t show. 
i 007 Howard Street 435 Wabash Avenue 294 Jefferson Avenue Cook and Kelly Aves. —The Sketch. | 
i Rees 
Remember This Plan.—‘‘How was it when the 
chief called you in to lecture you that he grew sud- 
\ denly so bland and kind?"’ 


“IT slipt my hat onto his seat, and he sat down 
plump upon it.’’—Meggendorfer Blaetter. 








——— | 
A BOOK FOR 
CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS 


E want to send our book to men 
and women who are thnifty and 


who value security above alluring 


NH, 


Whether you deposit with F 
this Company $100 or $5,000 
your money is secured by i 
First Martgage on an inde- i | 
pendent piece of improved 





{ 
CAVE | 


““No one who smokes 


a et tells about our | Su RBRUG’S 
6% CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT |} | ARCADIA 


me oe —_ MIXTURE 


Al bout our savings accounts | could ever attempt to describe its delights.’ 
so a ’ 


real estate, with an appraised 
value twice as great as the 


Se en NN i a ae 


withdrawable on demand without TheTobaccosareallaged. Age improves 


==] 


obligation. 
5 t flavor; adds mildness; prevents biting. Hq ae: 
notice—on which we pay J per cen | | In the blending, seven countr ies, from i Please write for booklet “A. 
May we send you the book— | } Latakia to America, are called upon. 
ne ) ) Surbrug’s ‘‘Arcadia” is in a class by itself 


© ew nothing so rich in flavor—so exhilarating ——- SALT LAKE SECURITY = ' 
Calvert Mortgage \ Deposit Company | in quality. A mild stimulant. = oe ae CO =i 


At Your Dealer's. ie 
1045 Calvert Building Baltimore, Md. SEND 10 CENTS for sample which will convince, : | FEME GURRIN SALT t AKE cat 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY WEI PRESIDENT. Nie. 
| 132 Reade Street New York. 
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No Doubt of It.—President of local cricket club. 
“The secretary informs me that the work of erect- 
ing the new pavilion has been suspended because | 
our stack of wood has become exhausted. Now I 


think if we all put our heads together we shall be 
able to provide an adequate supply of that mate-/ 


rial!” —London D pinion. 


Foreign. 


October 9.—-Two British battle-ships, two cruisers, 
and two destroyers sail from Malta for the 4gian 


CURRENT EVENTS | 
| 


The Czar of Bulgaria enters Philippopolis, the 
capital of Eastern Kumelia, and is welcomed with 
great enthusiasm, 

October 1r0.—A popular movement to boycott Aus- 
trian, Bulgarian, and German products is started 
in Turkey. 

The steamer Pretoria. of the Hamburg-American 
line, and the German steamer Nipponia collide 
off Scheveningen and 13 of the Nippowia’s crew, 
including the captain, are drowned. 

October 11.—A. H. Forbes and Augustus Post, two 
American ba)loonists, have a miraculous escape 


from death in an internationa) race at Ber)in. 
The bursting of the gas-bag 4,000 feet in the air 


gives the pilots a fall of 2.000 feet before the torn 
bag adjusts itse)f as a parachute and checks the 
descent. The pilots are only slightly injured. 

A remarkable decrease in the cholera epidemic is 
reported from Manila. 

October 12.—Germany and Italy inform Turkey 
that they oppose the infraction of the Ber\in 
Treaty without the consent of the Powers. 

British and Dutch delegates from South African 
colonies meet at Durban to drait a constitution 
uniting all the states. 

October 14.—The Austrian Government orders its 
ambassador to present a formal protest to the 
Porte against the boycott of Austrian products. 

October 15.—Great Britain, Russia, and France 
reach an agreement on a program to be submit- 
ted to the other Powers as a_ basis for discussion 
at the coming conference on the Balkan situation, 


—— 


Domestic. 


GENERAL. 


October 13.—John Arbuckle, of New York city, 
contracts with the Government to foat the 
stranded cruiser Yankee. 

October 15.—Papets are discovered in the library 
of Marietta College, Ohio, which are expected to 
settle the international dispute of long standing 
over the boundaries about Passamaquoddy Bay, 
Maine. 


Copyright 1908 by Hart Schaffner & Marx 
OME men like the box overcoat; some dont. We make 
overcoat styles for both; all-wool, correct in fit. 


Send six cents tor the Style Book 
When you buy find our name 


Hart Schaffner & Marx Good Clothes Makers 


Chicago Boston New York 


POLITICAL, 


October 10.—Mr. Taft in an address in Cincinnati 
explains that his purpose in making speeches in 
the South is to show that section that its pros- 
perity depends on the enforcement of Repub)ican 
policies. 


October 15.—The list of contributors to the Demo- 


cratic national campaign fund is made public. 

















BY [TS PRICE (S$ A 
* MISTAKE - | | “Tt is difficult to find words to express our p)easure and satisfaction 

tee with The Angle Lamp,” writes Mr. P. B. Leavenworth, Grand Rapids, 

Minn. “It is certainly the greatest illuminator ever made, Our neighbors 

thought we must have a gas plant, but we consider our )amp is worth al) 

the gas or gasoline lights ever made. Sucha clear, steady,. brilliant and 


beautiful fight, and so easy to care for!” 


THE ANGLE LAMP 


is the zew method of burning common kerosene oi), and is 
as different from the ordinary lamps in results as it is in 
appearance, Ut makes common Kerosene the best, the 
cheapest and most satisfactory of all lighting methods. 
Safer and more reliable than gasoline or acetylene, yet as 
Convenient to operate as gas or electricity, 

The Angle Lamp is lighted and extinguished like gas. 
May be turned high or low without odor. No smoke, no 
danger, Filled while lighted and without moving. Re- 
quires filling but once or twice a week. Yt foods a room 
with its beautiful, soft, mellow light that has no equal. 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG “ 47” and our proposi- 


tion fora 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


Write for our Catalog “‘ 47’ listing 32 varieties of The Angle Lamp from $1.80 up, now—before you 
turn this leaf—for it gives you the benefit of our ten years’ experience with all \ighting methods. 


THE ANGLE LAMP MFG. CO., - 78-80 Murray Street, New York 







LET YOUR TASTE 
DECIOE THE MERIT OF 


DRAKNEL HAVANA STOGIES 
$ 222 PER BOX OF 100 FxEsais } 


DRAKNEL “ HAVANAS” are hand-made, 
by skilled workmen, ina sun-flooded factory, 
from clean, clear, long American Havana 
filler and covered with a genuine Qonnecticut 
| wrapper. Five inches in length; guaranteed 








te contain no artificial flavor. - 

Send $2.00 any way you like, aad we will for- 
ward, charges prepaid, 100 “‘Havanas’’ on day 
your order is received, Smoke as many asa 
thorough critical test requires; then, if you are 
not satisfied, return the remainder at our ex- 
pense,andyour $2. 0will be refunded promptly. 

Illustrated literature descriptive of our 
other styles will be mailed upon request. 


THE BRAKNEG CO., (388 Market St. , Wheeling, W.Va. 
EFERENCE: 


R 
National Bank of West Virginia, Wheeling. 


TO JUDGE A SMOKE 
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HE first essential to a healthful, 
clean and sanitary home is the 
bathroom equipped throughout with snowy 


“Standard” 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED PLUMBING FIXTURES 


If you are building a new home or remodelling the old. you should make 
the equipment of your bathroom the first-and most important care. The 
disposal of this question means more to you than a mere matter of comfort 
and appearance for it has to do with Health- your health, and the health 
of all your household. When you buy a genuine “Stavdard” equipment. 
you buy gfifst-class health-protection and you get greater value for your 
(rmoney/ kizaat\ 70 u would with any other sanitary equipment made. 


wr 



























=. ' CAUTION — Every genuine ‘Standard’ fixture bears 
the “Stesdard Green and Gold Guarantee Label Look 
~ for this label on every fixture you purchase, as none 
are genuine without it The ‘Stasdard Guarantee La- 
~bel gives a protection you cannot afford to be without 


’ Send for Let us send you our new book, “Modern 
Aa Our Book Bathrooms.” This is beautifully illus- 
q trated. It describes in detail a series of 

: “up-to-date bathrooms and tells you just how to secure 
the best possible equipment at the least possible cost. 
fben you buy new bathroom fixtures you'll need 
SiWiteok. ; Send for it now. Enclose 6c postage and 
im e of your architectand plumber. ifselected. 
|_MIiTe ila 
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==] | THE LEXICOGRAPHER'S EASY 


CHAIR 
| =u 
In this column, to decide - 


estions concerni; t 
correct use of words, the Funk & W he 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter a Standard 








Ce The Lexicographer does not answer anony. 
mous communications. y 


| “RM. S.,” Harrodsburg, Ky.— Preferable means 
|**more desirable,’"” and, in comparison, adjectives 
that in themselves have a superlative signification 
or express qualities that are not susceptible to 
| degrees do not properly admit either the compara. 
\tive or the superlative forms. Notwithstanding 
the rule, some writers of repute have violated it, 
but only in few cases has usage sanctioned the vio- 
jlation. Shakespeare wrote ‘more perfect’; Prior 
| ‘more immediate’’ where ‘‘immediate’’ exprest 
|the thought; Locke wrote ‘‘more uncorrupted" 
Watts, ‘‘most unpassable’’; Carlyle, ‘most “in 
| fect.” Among the superlatives to which the sup- 
' port of literary usage has been given are most com- 
| Plete, extraordinary, intense, perfect, thorough. 


| “Ww. B. T.,”’ Chicago, Ill.—* Is there any word in 
| the English tanguage which describes the monthly 
| return of a day in the sense in which we use anniver- 
| sary to denote a yearly return?”’ 

We do not know of any noun in English to ex- 
press the meaning you intend. There are several 
adjectives, however, which mean “‘occurring each 
month.’’ Such a one is ‘‘mensual.’’ A synonym 
of this adjective is ‘‘monthly.”’ 


| “L. G.,” Ottawa, Ill.—The name Muriel is pro- 
{nounced miu’ri-el. 
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A oe Staida 1 Sanitary Mfa.Co., Dept.35 Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A. 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 3lst Street. 


Loursville; 325-329 West Main Street. Pittsburgh: New Orleans: Cor. Baronne & St. Joseph Sts. 
London, Eng. 22 Holborn Viaduct. E.C. 949 Penn Ave. Cleveland; 648-652 Huron Road, S. E. 








“A. H.M.,’’ St. Augustine, Fla.—‘t Which is the 


correct form ‘ all-right,’ ‘allright,’ or ‘alright’? 
None is correct. The correct form is ‘‘all right" 


“J. W.R..”’ Wilmington, Del.—‘' Is the word ' who’ 
used correctly in the following phrase: ‘ Which leaves 
no doubt as to who he regards as his heir ’?”’ 


‘‘Whom’’ should be used here, and not ‘‘who.” 
| If the two clauses of the quotation are transposed, 
the relation of the words is obvious and the neces- 
sity for the objective form of the relative can be 
seen at a glance; thus, ‘‘As to who(m) he regards his 
heir, which (this) leaves no doubt.” 

“H.R. E.,”” New York City.—‘* What is the origin 
and significance of the expression ‘small talk’?”’ 

The STANDARD DicTIONARY defines ‘‘ small talk” 
as ‘‘unimportant or trivial conversation, mild gossip. * 
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Simply send us a postal and ask for our free 
Sporting and Surveyor’s Boots illustrated 9,059-word Business Booklet which tells 
how priceless Business Experience, squeezed from 

If you want a good waterproof storm || the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men may 
shoe, get Gokey’s. Itis waterproof be made yours—yours to boost your salary, to 
like the old Indian treated his moc- increase your profits. This free booklet deals with 
casins. Gokey makes every pair by- a==thew $0 eueneae 0 temsinces 

hand and to-order. He has the largest — How to sell goods 

and best equipped factory in the world — How to get money by mail 

for hand-made shoes. — How to buy at rock-bottom 

o — How to collect money 

Gokey uses ‘*Moose-Calf”” uppers and —How to stop cost leaks 

Rock-Oak soles—these shoes wear like —How to train and handle men 

iron. Gokey makes them fit—takes — How to get and hold a position 

care of tender feet. too. Latest —How to advertise a business 
ee cen ae mene "How todeviseofice methods 








8-02. can Waters Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 

proofing 35¢ in no obligation, yet it may be the means_of starting you on a 
WM. N. GOKEY broader career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 
SHOE CO.. lth St. when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 
Simeown. WY. Send on your 9,059-word Booklet.’’ Send to 








SYSTEM, Dept. 41, 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


The word ‘‘small’’ is here used with the meaning of 
“‘being of slight moment, weight, or importance.” 
The origin of the expression is not recorded. 

‘““H. M.C.,”” Meyersdale, Pa.—‘t What is the cor- 
rect pronunciation of ‘ roof’?”’ 

The preferred pronunciation of the word ‘‘roof ’ 
is ruf—u as in rule. . 

“N. F.S.,”’ Kingston, Ont.—‘' What is the deriva 
tion and meaning of the word ‘gymkana’?”’ 

‘“‘Gymkana”’ is an Anglo-Indian term—a corrup- 
tion of the Hindustani gend-khana or ‘‘ball-house,”’ 
sometimes also applied to the court used in playing 
rackets, fives, etc. The first use of it that can be 
traced is (on the authority of Major John Trotter) 
at Rurki in 1861, when a gymkana was instituted 
there. The STANDARD DICTIONARY gives the following 
definition: ‘‘A meeting for athletic sports and games, 
especially for races and games on horseback, also, 
the place where such a meeting is held.’’ 
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applied to central- 
draught lamp, gas jet 
(open flame or mantle f% 
burner), artificial or 
natural gas, will heat \ 
any ordinary room com- 
fortablyin zero weather, 
giving Heat and Light at 
no Additional Cost. .No 
ashes, no trouble, clean 
and odorless, thorough- On Gas 
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Ontamp path, bedroom, den or office. ; 
Send for booklet and testi ials. Price complete, carriage prepaid, 
Polished Brass, $1.50; Nickel Plated, 2.00 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded if returned in 10 days. 


THE GIANT IEATER C0., 264-Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass, 








Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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The fate of the Philippines hangs upon the coming election. 
William Howard Taft and William Jennings Bryan both 
‘ have their say on the Philippine question in the November 
number. You’d better read their articles before you vote. 


Rex Beach, that Red-Blooded Dynamo, has just returned 
from his summer's rest. He's been hunting bears with a 
loaded camera, and other weapons, and his story is chuck- 
full of thrills. Anyone who gets a look at the pictures is 


“booked” for ‘‘The Chronicles of a Bear Hunter.” 
William Hard, in ‘“The Woman's Invasion,” describes the 


most remarkable woman’s movement that the world has 
ever seen, and shows how woman is invading the labor-field 
man considered his own. 


“A Case of Fits:’’ Parker H. Fillmore continues the chronicles 


of naughty, lovable Margery and her affair with Willie Jones. 
It’s great ! ! 


Charles Edward Russell, Maximilian Foster, Elmer Blaney 
Harris, W. L. Alden, and other worthies have penned a 
rattling good November Everybody's. And our artists’ 
brushes have kept step with our writers’ pens. 




























Do you know that you can get 
EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE 
THE DELINEATOR and 
THE WORLD’S WORK 


all for $3.50 for one year? And this will bring you an amazing series 
of articles which we cannot yet disclose, a great romance by F. Marion 
Crawford, and John D. Rockefeller's own story. 


THIS OFFER IS TOO GOOD TO MISS 
The Ridgway Company, Union Square, New York City 
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